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Parents 
lobby against 
Alton bill 


Representatives of over 12 dis- 
ability organisations, including 
MENCAP, staged a mass lobby of 
MPs in the House of Commons 
last month, urging them to vote 
against David Alton’s abortion 
Bill. The Bill (which passed its 
2nd reading by 296 to 251 
votes) would lower the time 
limit for abortions from 28 to 18 
weeks. 

Many parents, who opted for a 
termination after prenatal tests 
showed their baby was disabled, 
spoke at the lobby. They said the 
Bill would deny other parents 
‘the same right to choose. 

Professor Stuart Campbell of 
Kings College Hospital, London, 

», said, most disabilities cannot be 
“detected before 18 weeks. 

_ Amniocentesis is only accu- 
rate from 16 weeks, and test re- 
sults can take 3 to 4 weeks. Ultra- 
sound scans, which show up 
structural defects, are only accu- 
rate after 18.to 20 weeks, Chor- 
ionic villus samphmg, a relatively 
new pre-natal test, can detect 
most of the same problems as 
amniocentesis (excepi spina 
bifida) at 8 to 10 weeks, but it is 
not yet widely available. 

If the Bill goes through it will 
mean an extra_500 babies with 
spina bifida will be born each 
year, Professor Campbell said. 

Professor Marcus Pembrey, 
clinical geneticist at the Institute 
of Child Health, warned that it 
could lead to an increase in the 
number of normal babies 
aborted. If parents suspect 
abnormality they may not want 
to wait for test results, he said. 

Support After Termination for 
Abnormality (SATFA ), a support 
group for women who have 
opted for a termination, was also 
launched at the lobby. 

Welcoming the formation of 
the group, Professor Campbell 
said: “For too long obstetricians 

-have been unaware of the terri- 
ble grief these mothers go 
through. It is important that 
there is an organisation which 
they can to turn for counselling.” 


SATFA, 29-30 Soho Square, Lon- 
don W1V OJB. 
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‘€hristy with bis parents, Bernadette.and Joseph Nolan. 


Christy Nolan wins! 


Christopher Nolan, 22, has 
won the Whitbread Book of 
the Year award, worth 
£18,750, for his autobiog- 
raphical novel Under the Eye 
of the Clock. 

He beat such literary luminar- 
ies as Ian McEwan, Francis Wyn- 
dham and Seamus Heaney. 

Christy, from Dublin, whose 
mind “is just like a spindryer at 
full speed” and whose thoughts 
“fly around my skull while mil- 
lions of beautiful words cascade 
down into my lap,” is so disabled 
by cp that he can only write on 
his word processor with a 
unicorn stick while his mother 
holds his head. - 

But, as he said in his accept- 


ance speech (read by his 


mother), he is now a “crippled ° 


man taking his place on the 
world literary stage,” and it was 
“the happiest night of my life.” 
-With David Alton’s Bill to 
tighten abortion coming up fora 
2nd reading, Christy made a plea 
for the lives of severely disabled 
children. “Imagine if you will, 


what I would have missed if the 


doctors had not revived me.” 

He went on to ask, “Can free- 
dom honestly be denied to hand- 
icapped man? Can yessing be so 
difficult that rather than give a 
baby a chance at life man treads 
upon his brother and silences 
him before he can ever draw one 
breath of this world’s fresh air?” 


Long wait for hearing aids 


People needing hearing aids 
sometimes have to wait for up to 
2 years to get one on the NHS, a 
survey by the College of Health’s 
magazine Self Health, has found. 

The average waiting time to 
see an ear, nose and throat con- 
sultant is 4 months, and in some 
areas it can be well over a year. 
Patients may then have to wait 
another 2 months for an appoint- 
ment at a Hearing Aid Centre, 
and then another 6 weeks before 
receiving their aid. 

These delays cause many peo- 


ple to turn to private dispensers, 


who do no medical examination _. 
and charge from £150 to over - 


£700 for a hearing aid. 

Staff shortages are responsible 
for many of the problems with 
the NHS hearing aid service, the 


survey found, and Self Health re- — 


commends a review of salary 
structure for audiology staff. 

Because the longest waits are 
for appointments with consul- 
tants, one solution is for GPs to 
refer patients directly to Hearing 
Aid Centres, it says. 


John Cox resigns 


Sir John Cox KCB, has resigned as direc- 
tor of The Spastics Society. He left on 31 


January. 


An article in the Daily Telegraph claiming 
that he was forced to resign because of perso- 
nality differences and policy disagreements 
over conductive education “could not’, he 


said, “be further from the truth. 


“It is with enormous regret that I leave the 
Society. But I leave it the richer for my 4 years 
here and I also leave it with my aims and 
beliefs unchanged. I shall continue to fight for 


COMFORT STRUT. M15. Aremov- 
able brace to tension wheelchair 
backrest upaeey for greater 


rach and improved sitting posi- 


Simply twist to adjust. £16.60 from 


Living 
independently 


Moving out | 
together 


the respect and dignity of the individual, with 


or without disability, and oppor- 
tunities for those who are more 
disadvantaged.” 

He said he was very proud to 
be part of an organisation whose 
turnover has nearly doubled in 4 
years — from £26m in 1983-4 to 
a projected £50m in 1988-9. 

He also thought the Society 
had never had a higher profile in 
the media or in Parliament, and 
he believed considerable work 
had been done on a long-term 
plan for the Society. 

Speaking of disabled people, 
staff and volunteers, he said: “I’ve 
received the most enormous 
kindness throughout the Society 


and been made welcome every- ¢ 


where. I can only say thank you 
and am sorry that I cannot say 


goodbye in person.” 

Sir John was offered a new 
post as Executive Vice President 
in charge of major fundraising, 
but he did not accept it. “I 
couldn’t see myself in that post,” 
he said, “I’m a hands-on man.” 

He has no idea what he will do 
next, but he rules out nothing. 
With characteristic humour he 
said, “Despite being a ‘geriatric 
sailor, I still have fire in my belly 
and I can’t see myself retiring 
yet.” 

Douglas Shapland, chairman of 
the Society’s Executive Council, 
said: “The new role offered to 
Sir John was, in keeping with 
the skills which he had demon- 
strated during the 4 years he had 

continued on page 3 


‘Cruiser’ Powered Wheelchair 


Compact and highly manoeuvrable, 


‘Sapphire’ Scooter 
Easy controls to give you the 
freedom to explore the town 

and country. 


this chair will give the 


independence required to enable 


you to enjoy everyday life. 
Available with a Kerb 
Climbing device, it is 
suitable for both indoor 
and outdoor use. 


I would like further information/free no obligation demonstration (delete where applicable). 


Powered Wheelchairs 
Patient Lifting Aids 
Commodes & Toilet Aids 


Complete set of Leaflets O 


Please tick appropriate box for the literature/demonstration you require and post the coupon to: 
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Walking Aids 
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Patient Care & Physiotherapy Aids 
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Pipped at the post 


I would like to comment on 
“Society makes legal history” 
(DN December, page 9). 

I hate to have to say this, but 
my own organisation has for 
some little time included some 
of its beneficiaries as members of 
our own Executive Committee. 

I must say to achieve this took 
many months of painful negotia- 
tion with the Charity Commis- 
sion but I think we probably pip- 
ped the Society at the post! 
Norman C. Thody 
Director 
Disabled Housing Trust 
Burgess Hill, West Sussex 


Campaign against 
medical negligence 


I have recently been elected a 
vice-president of the College of 
Health on the following manifes- 
to: “As a person disabled by 
medical negligence, I am cam- 
paigning about: 

1 Sexist prejudice among health 
professionals, who often neglect 
to investigate and treat women’s 
physical ailments, too readily 
assuming women to be neurotic 
and their symptoms to be 
psychological. 

2 NHS complaints procedures, 
which provide neither help nor 
remedial treatment for victims 
of medical negligence and which 
by their adversarial nature cause 
further distress. 

3 The widespread lack of know- 
ledge about the physical and 
physiological reality of pain 
among both lay people and the 
medical profession. 

4 The consequent inappropriate 
emphasis on pain’s psychologic- 
al dimensions, which adds to the 
many problems of sufferers.” 

No Fault Compensation (DN 
January) will not solve prob- 
lems of medical negligence. 
Most victims do not want 
money. 

Doctors want NFC to avoid 
being taken to court; health au- 
thorities and medical insurance 
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the seat can easily 
transfer from home to 
car to baby buggy. 


SUIUG SEAT 


- The Ortho-Med Snug-Seat has been designed and 
developed by Rehabilitation Engineers to enhance 
the sitting position of the younger disabled child 


The Ortho-Med Snug-Seat is 
designed to be flexible in 
need and application. A 
modular system of pads 
enables adaption to the 
shape of the child, and _ 


ORTHO-MED, 5 Loaning Road, Edinburgh EH7 6JE. Tel: 031-652 1603 


companies want it to save them 
money. 

A moment’s thought makes 
clear that NFC would increase 
instances of negligence. 

The way to reduce negligence 
and lessen suffering is to make 
health professionals account- 
able. There should be an inde- 
pendent inquiry into every com- 
plaint of negligence — to allocate 
blame, institute reform, and en- 
sure prompt remedial help and 
support for the victim. 

I would welcome letters from 
victims of any of the issues of my 


campaign. 

Margaret Wilde (Ms) 

11 Rustlings Court 

Graham Rd, Sheffield $10 3HQ 


Incensed! 

“Abortion is killing but without 
it looms a 24 hour job of mother- 
hood,” (DN, November). 

Few sentiments have incensed 
me as this has done. What a bla- 
tant admission that abortion is 
murder! 

Has women’s lib served to 
weaken rather than strengthen 
women that they are unable to 
cope with the creative role of 
being a mother? 

Yes, there are often 
tremendous difficulties to con- 
tend with especially when 
babies are born with severe 
handicaps, but denying a life to 
continue is arrogantly pre- 
judging human potential. 

It is heart rending to hear dis- 
ability being cited as an excuse 
for terminating a pregnancy. In 
this time of equal rights, people 
with disabilities are still being 
treated a second-class citizens. 
There is a danger of the scales 
weighing in favour of women 
(and maybe their partners) who 
cannot face bringing up a hand- 
icapped child. 

Fortunately, there are still 
families and individuals who see 
the human spirit as precious and 
would want to give a home to a 
handicapped child. 

Merle Davies 
London SW 12 


O-ME 


BILITATIO 


with moderate 
seating 
problems. 


Sports coverage 


Following the BBC television 
programme See for Yourself on 
Sunday, 3 January, I made several 
attempts to contact the BBC ab- 
out the amount of sport cover- 
age there will be this year, bear- 
ing in mind that it is Olympic 


year. 

It would be nice to think that 
they would stay on in Seoul to 
cover the disabled Olympics 
two weeks later, not only to doa 
documentary, but to give a day 
by day news coverage. 

I have written to the director 
general of the BBC. They said in 
the programme that they were 
willing to listen to criticism. It 
would be great if the BBC re- 
sponded positively. 

Martin Mansell 
National CP Swimming 
Co-ordinator 

The Spastics Society 


Alternative 
therapies 


Iam currently looking at the pos- 
sibility of cataloguing and pre- 
senting in a publication informa- 
tion on “unorthodox” or 
“alternative” therapies that are 
from time to time employed in 
the management of children 
with developmental disabilities. 

Any. ultimate publication 
would seek neither to support 
nor condone such practices, but 
to inform. Readers will hopefully 
be helped towards making their 
own judgements. 

I would be grateful for any in- 
formation that readers might be 
able to provide on such ther- 
apies (however defined) prefer- 
ably with the names and addres- 
ses of relevant practitioners. My 
interest is in those therapies that 
have their origins in developed 
countries. I undertake to main- 
tain confidentiality in respect of 
my sources of information. 
Gwilym Hosking 
Consultant Paediatric 
Neurologist 
The Ryegate Centre 
The Children’s Hospital 
Tapton Crescent Road 
Sheffield S10 5DD 


Conductive 
education — not 
the only answer 


With reference to the program- 
mes To Hungary with Love and 
A Step Forward by Kilroy Silk on 
BBC1 recently, I was deeply 
moved by the anguish of the pa- 
rents, but somewhat annoyed by 
those who questioned Esther 
Cotton’s and Margaret Barker’s 
ability to look after handicapped 
children because they had not 
followed a course of conductive 
education. They could not 
accept that 17 years of looking 
after disabled children plus com- 
mon sense and compassion 
might have the same — if not bet- 
ter — results than those of young 
people having been put through 
a couple of years training. 

I totally disagree that conduc- 
tive education is the only answer 
to their plight, as some years ago 
by chance I looked after an 
American child who was severe- 
ly handicapped through cerebral 
palsy. Before he was 14 he had 
undergone 14 operations. He 
could not walk without callipers 
up to his waist and was still 70 
per cent deaf. 

Jeff came to England for acu- 
puncture for his deafness and we 
met while he was having treat- 
ment, which would take at least 
6 months. 

When his mother had to re- 
turn to the USA I offered to look 
after him. I had 4 sons between 4 
and 15 and my husband was an 
airline pilot, but the plight of this 
poor boy who would have to live 


in a hotel with no schooling 
started me thinking. 

From August to December it 
was sheer hard work for me, 
helped by a friend, the ortho- 
paedic specialist at our local hos- 
pital, who arranged for Jeff to 
visit the occupational therapy 
unit there 3 times a week. 

When Jeff came to us he could 
hardly stand up straight and 
looked almost an _ imbecile. 
When he arrived back at Ken- 
nedy Airport he walked upright. 
His family and friends did not 
recognise him at first. His former 
teacher told Jeffs parents that he 
had never seen such a change in 
anyone, ever. 

Jeffis married now with 2 chil- 
dren. He is in charge of the 
fitness department of over 20 
Nautilus machines in his parents’ 
health club in New Jersey. 

I don’t know what helped him 
most, but I like to believe that it 
was my own method, never 
learned from anyone. 

I was new to the problem. 
Jeffs parents did not think he 
could improve and got used to 
seeing him like that; I could see 
all kinds of ways to help him. 

I taught him to sit properly, 
walk properly, speak properly by 
reading words from a dictionary. 
I stopped him dropping food all 
over the table, instead of taking 
time to be more careful. He 
learnt to look at people when 
being spoken to, for he lived in a 
world of his own. A surgical fitter 
in Holland made special insteps 
for his shoes to help his walking. 

I also worked on his attitude. 
He did not think he was hand- 


icapped, and cruel as it may- 


seem I had to tell him he was, but 
that he had to work hard to be 
able to live a normal life and be a 
person in his own right, not 


‘something of clown, which is 


how people treated him and 
how he behaved. He did not 
understand that his friends were 
just being kind and only 
humoured him. 

There has never been any- 
thing in my life more rewarding 
than helping Jeff and I would 
challenge anyone who tells me 
that I should or could not have 
done this without a course in 
conductive education. 

Mrs Martina Gibbs 
Crawley, Sussex 


66 ° 99 
Spastic’ taunts 

I fully agree with Mr & Mrs B C 

Day of Thurlaston (DN January) 

about the continued use of the 

word “spastic” by The Spastics 

Society. 

I think it’s about time Sir John 
Cox put our interests (ie those of 
us who have cerebral palsy) BE- 
FORE those who govern the 193 
societies. 

I would like to know if he has 
ever experienced the humilia- 
tion of being taunted by kids and 
young adults who use “spastic” 
as a common-place derogatory 
slang word? 

In fact, even when used in its 
proper medical definition, “spas- 
tic” does not strictly apply to 
many of us who have cerebral 
palsy and whose needs are sup- 
posed to be looked after by the 
Society. During a recent Land of 
Droog presentation at a local 
school, I experienced consider- 
able difficulty in trying to ex- 
plain this very fact. 

Other disabilities are now re- 
ferred to by proper medical 
terms. 

In my extensive travels both at 
home and abroad, everyone 
whom I’ve met who has cp has 
referred to it as such. So please, 
Sir John, isn’t it about time you 
started to set an example for 
others within the Society (as a 
whole) to follow? 

Chris Channon 
Nottingham 


SIC 
DN’s diary column 
by Julian Marshall 


Lotta bottle 

Did you know that it takes 1,000 
milk bottle tops to make 1lb of 
scrap aluminium? Or 2.25 
million for a ton? Well, Eric 
Greenwood from Halifax does. 
In fact, he probably knows 
everything there is to know 
about bottle tops. He should do 
—as appeals chairman of 
Calderdale Spastics Society he 
has collected nearly 50 tons of 
them since 1954. This is the 
equivalent of 113 million pintas. 
Piled on top of each other, they 
would have made a silver 
column nearly 1.6 miles high, 50 
times higher than Nelson’s . . . 
Anyway, well done Calderdale. 


Old Timer 

The New Technology used at 
Wapping by Times N 

is apparently still manned by Old 
Thinkers if the TV critic on the 
Times Educational Supplement 
is anyone to go by. Reviewing 
the repeat of Standing Up for 
Joe, Robin Buss said that 
conductive education “achieved 
extraordinary results with those, 
like Joe, who would otherwise 
be condemned to an almost 
vegetable existence”. 

He also describes MP Harriet 
Harman’s innocent statement 
that “Handicapped children are 
being used as a political football” 
as a “rather unfortunate choice 
of image”. Why’s that Mr Buss? 
Because the phrase makes you 
think of a disabled child being 
kicked around a park? 


Tongue-tied 

The Great Communicator, Terry 
Wogan, showed last month that 
although he’s in his element 
interviewing half-witted 
celebrities, when it comes toa 
genius with a physical disability, 
he’s a washout. 
Seemingly overcome with 
embarrassment in the presence 
of Whitbread Prize winner 
Christy Nolan, Wogan gave an 
appalling example of the Does he 
Take Sugar? syndrome and did 
not address him once. He could 
hardly even bring himself to look 
at Christy. Instead, all his 
remarks were made to Christy’s 
family who, clearly used to the 
situation, politely replied on his 
behalf. 


Competition 

In an article for Therapy Weekly, 
Pat Saunders (assistant editor, 
Caring, price 80p ) bemoans the 
fact that there is so little 
information around for disabled 
people. He points out that the 
1986 Social Security Act is an 
“inpenetrable jungle,” disabled 
people are denied information 
on goods and services, and few 
travel agents can tell them 
where to go on holiday. Most 
magazines for disabled people 
are tied to national voluntary 
organisations, and are available 
only on advance subscription, he 
says. He praises the RADAR and 
Multiple Sclerosis Society 
bulletins, but adds that they only 
reach a few handicapped people. 
Far be it from us to beat our own 
drum, but there isone ~ 
newspaper around that in just 
the last 3 months has tackled the 
“inpenetrable jungle”, provided 
information on goods, services 
and holidays and is distributed to 
25,000 people free of charge. 


Contributions, please, to DN 
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Parents of disabled children in 
London are breaking new 
ground by designing and making 
inexpensive aids and toys for 
their children. . 

The parents are on a new 
course set up by Jean West- 
macott and her husband Ken at 
the Handicapped Education and 
Aid Research Unit (HEARU), 
part of City of London 
‘Polytechnic. 

The aim of this unconvention- 
al course is to fill a gap in the 
market. When disabled people, 


or parents of disabled children, 


have a design idea for an aid, 
piece of furniture or toy which is 
not available, they can go along 
to the HEARU Design Surgery 
and make a prototype with help. 

“We are not trying to elimin- 
ete aids given by social services, 
but to make things not available 
from manufacturers,’ says Ken 
Westmacott, Director of HEARU. 

He and his wife want people to 
put their ideas into practice, 


_ Zigi Lester: making equipment for daughter Kim. 


while learning new skills. 

“Tt is quite easy to make things 
and a wonderful feeling when 
‘you have created something 
which is what you want and is 
going to last,” says Jean West- 
macott, who is consultant to the 
Unit. 

The Westmacotts stress that 
the workshop is fun and the 
times flexible. “People can come 
along to 2 of our sessions before 
they decide if they want to sign 
up and they can choose the days 
they want to come,” says Ken 
Westmacott. “If you come on a 
different day because your child 
is ill, or you aren’t feeling up to it, 
then it will still count as part of 
your course.” 

Sessions are officially 2 hours 
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_ Make-it-yourself ina 
new parents’ workshop 


but people can go for as long as 
they want on Thursdays and Fri- 
days, which are open days. 

Zigi Lester, a’ 33-year-old 
mum, has 2 children. Kim, who is 
42, can’t walk and only has 
reasonable body control up to 
her knees. 

Already Zigi has made her 
daughter toilet steps with bars, 


_ Strong stair gates, a stair slide and 


various toys, such as a wooden 
helter-skelter. 

“T like making things and I can 
make Kim things that are right 
for her build and height, as well 
as things that she likes,” she says. 

She is consulting with Kim’s 
physiotherapist over a design for 
a special bed. They want to try 
and include exercise and safety 
features while also keeping it as 
Kim’s “den”. 

None of the things made at the 
workshop are expensive. Most 
are made from wood, and mate- 
rials for big designs such as furni- 
ture are charged at cost price. 


Geraldine Holden 


Funding for the Design 
Surgery has come from ILEA 
although it is hoped that various 
trusts will be able to take this 
over. Six sessions cost £10 but 
people who are unemployed or 
on benefit get a reduced fee. 

The workshop is not threaten- 
ing and you don’t have to have 
ideas,’ says Ken Westmacott. 
“People are welcome who 
would just like advice on how to 
customise their existing aids”. 

There is access for wheel- 
chairs and a play area. 


The Design Surgery is one of 
several courses open to disabied 
people at HEARU, Walburgh 
House, 56 Bigland Street, Lon- 
don E1 2NG,tel: 01-283 1030. 


Cox resigns 
continued from page 1 
been with The Society. We ge- 
nuinely and sincerely wanted Sir 
John to commit himself to this 
new appointment and I have no 
doubts that he would have made a 
significant contribution to the 
pressing fundraising needs of The 
Society. 

“Regrettably, Sir John felt un- 
able to commit himself in this 


way; being the person he is, he 


a 


only took his decision after several 


weeks of careful consideration 
and discussion with me and I re- 


_ spect him for this. 

“Tam very sorry indeed that Sir 

John is leaving us, for during the 
_. time that I have been chairman we 


have had a positive and friendly 


“I pay tribute to his efforts and 
hard work during his stay with 
The Spastics Society and together 
with the Executive Council I wish 
him every success for the future.” 


Vaccination 


A new, combined, one-dose vac- 
cination against measles, mumps 
and rubella (MMR vaccine ) is to 
be given to all 2-year-old chil- 
dren from 1 October. 

Announcing the new vaccine, 
Tony Newton, Minister for 
Health, said: “This is the biggest 
change in the immunisation of 
this country for 20 years and 
should lead to the virtual dis- 
appearance of measles, mumps 
and rubella.” 


WHO CARES FoR THE CARERS 7 
NO-ONE QuiTE knows ! 


Over a quarter of health author- 
ities and more than one in seven 
social services’ departments 
make no provision at all-for car- 


_ ers and their dependants. 


This is one of the' findings of a 
survey by  the’’ Co-operative 
Women’s Guild (CWG) on sup- 
port for carers in’ England and 
Wales. It shows that where ser- 


vices are provided, there is no ° 


coherence between regions in 
either the level of service or who 
provides it. 

Questionnaires were sent to 
heads of local authority social 
service departments and health 
authorities, who passed them on 
to the person seen as responsible 
for carers. In the social services 
this was covered by 45 different 
job titles and in the health au- 
thorities, 74, a total of 119. 

The CWG recommends that 
each county or metropolitan dis- 
trict should appoint a Carer In- 
formation Officer to co-ordinate 
and centralize information for 
carers, so that they don’t have to 


NO WONDER My 
PRoeiEems AREN'T 
BENG PRESENTED 
(N A UNIFIED 
Voice ! “"“ 


Carers get little or no support 


fight their way 
bureaucratic maze. 

The survey also’ found that 
those authorities which do pro- 
vide some back-up help to carers 
have no idea of the total number - 
in their area and ‘no system for 
contacting them. 

Other - CWG' i: recommenda- 
tions are that the DHSS should 
fund a campaign to raise “carer 
awareness” within health au- 
thorities and social service de- 
partments, and the 1991 census 
should be used to discover how 
many carers there are. At the mo- 
ment, estimates vary between 
1.3 — 3.25 million. 

Author of the report, Iris 
Webb, said, “The CWG have 
tried to devise ideas, based on 
the findings, which in térms of 
overall DHSS spending are inex- 
pensive and could be im- 
plemented swiftly.” 


through a 


People Who Care, Iris Webb, Co- 
operative Women’s Guild, 342 
Hoe Street, London E17. 


Government 
defends 
rate of cp 
research 


The Government should com- 
mit itself to making the introduc- 
tion of conductive education in 
this country a firm policy objec- 
tive as soon as possible, said Tory - 
MP Tony Baldry in the Com- 
mons last month. It has already 
demonstrated its willingness to 
support conductive education in 
this country by giving a 
£326,000 research grant to 
Birmingham University. 

However, he did not want to 
see Britain’s close ties with the 
Peto Institute in. Hungary 
weakened by delay. “It would be 
a tragedy if we lost that oppor- 
tunity and the momentum that 
has been established.” 

Junior Health Minister Edwina 
Currie praised the Hungarian 
system, but thought a number of 
questions needed answering 
first. ; 

“To what extent does the 
technique concentrate: on cer-! 
tain aspects of disability suchas 
motor development or inconti- 
nence at the expense of social 
development?”, she asked. 

“What does the institute do 
about more severely disabled 
children? What are the long- 
term follow-up arrangements 
and are the effects lasting?” 

She said that Britain might 
have to take on board lessons 
from other schemes such as the 
Philadelphia system, which’ re- 
lies more heavily on parents and 
carers. 

Although the Birmingham 
study will not report for 5 years, 
Mrs Currie said, “if we get good 
news more quickly, we should 
be able'to act on it.” eres 

She noted that in the last 12 
months, the DHSS and the DES 
had also funded a survey by The 
Spastics Society into the extent 
to which CE is already being 
practised in the UK. Results are 
expected this year. 


CARCHAIR PUTS YOU IN THE 


FRONT 
SEAT — 
WITH 


DIGNITY 


A simple conversion of your car to Carchair can mean all the difference between 
staying at home and getting out and about. Because with the revolutionary Carchair 
— the only chair that picks you up and puts you in the front seat — you’ll really be 
going places. 


Carchair enables you to travel in style. Thanks to its versatility and compact size, 
Carchair transfers you to the car and becomes your front seat — a passport to the 
open road. Sounds unbelievable, doesn’t it? But it’s absolutely true! 

To hear more, call Car Chair on 0323 840283. Or send for our brochure to Car 
Chair Ltd., Car Chair House, Station Road Industrial Estate, Hailsham, East 


Sussex BN27 2ES. 


You and Carchair — together we’re travelling. 


Car Chair Ltd., Dept. DN, Car Chair House, Station Road Industrial Estate, 
Hailsham, E. Sussex BN27 2ES Telephone (0323) 840283 
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- HOUSE OF COMMONS 
The Social 
Fund will 

hit charities 


Social Fund Officers should not 
have the power to send people 


to charities for help before con- 
sidering giving them a loan, said 
Dave Nellist (Labour) on 12 
January. 

He was introducing an amend- 
ment to remove this power to 
the committee studying the So- 
cial Security Bill. 

It is not the role of charities to 
finance public policies, he said, 
and it would not be tolerated by 
a public who already pay tax and 
national insurance on the under- 
standing that government help 
will be given to people in need. 

The limited cash available as 
grants from the already small and 
cash-limited Social Fund will put 
further pressure on charities. 
They will be unable to meet the 
“storm of demand” from April, 
he said. 

Mr Nellist said charities can- 
not offer more help without cut- 
ting other vital services and 
jeopardising the welfare of peo- 


ple with disabilities. 


Replying for the Government, - 


Michael Portillo, Under- 
Secretary of State at the DHSS, 
argued that the guidance in the 


Michael Portillo 

Social Fund Manual on referring 
people to charities was intended 
to apply mainly to people seek- 


ing Crisis Loans, and to bar help 
to people with resources like 
American Express gold cards. 

Margaret Beckett (Labour) 
wanted to know why, then, the 
guidance also appears in the sec- 
tions on Community Care 
Grants and Budgeting Loans. She 
called for it to be removed from 
these sections. No-one believes 
that the DHSS will not make use 
of it if it stays in the manual, she 
said. 

The amendment was with- 
drawn, but is expected to be re- 
submitted at committee stage in 
the House of Lords. 


Long-term 
carers lose 
right to dole 


Up to 11,000 former carers each 
year may lose entitlement to Un- 


We can help you with 


your mind. 


stick or elbow. 


iw) 
ma 


the crippled fingers of arthritis sufferers, a 
lightweight electric iron takes a load off more than 


Electricity has other ways of helping the 
disabled. Find out about the plug adaptors which 
are easier for frail hands to grip, the modified 
cooker controls for the blind and the handicapped, 
and the switches which are operated by walking 


For the severely handicapped, electricity also 
contributes to a range of equipment 


ELECTRICITY 


—— Energy for Life ——= 


your weight problem. 


For the weak wrists of the elderly or infirm, or 


controlled by minimal movement, including air 
switches, operated bya light touch of finger or toe. 
There are fuller details in our free “Making 
Life Easier for the Disabled” booklet. 
Just send the coupon to Pat McNally and she'll 
be pleased to send you a copy. 


To: Pat McNally, Electricity Publications, PO Box 2, Feltham, 


Middlesex TW14 OTG. 


i Please send me “Making Life Easier for the Disabled”. 


Name 


Address 


Post Code 
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employment Benefit, 
proposals to introduce a new 
“recent work test” are defeated. 
In a committee stage debate in 
the Commons on 13 January, Au- 
drey Wise (Labour) moved an 
amendment to the Social Secur- 
ity Bill which would exempt car- 
ers from satisfying the recent 
work test in order to qualify. 
This would restore the cur- 
rent exception enabling former 
long-term carers to qualify for 
benefit on the basis of national 
insurance contributions paid 
with Invalid Care’ Allowance, 
rather than actual contributions 
paid while in employment. 
“Carers are doing work for 
which they are inadequately re- 
warded; but which has econo- 
mic value,” said Audrey Wise. 
Michael Portillo replied that it 
was important to link entitle- 
ment to Unemployment Benefit 
to people’s recent work history, 


_ and that carers should be treated 


in the same way as other 
claimants. 

Audrey Wise asked why equal- 
ity between claimants has to be 
achieved by levelling down- 
wards. 

The amendment was defeated 
but further opposition is likely to 
be mounted in the House of 
Lords. 


Job prospects 
for disabled 
people “severely 
diminished” 


Local authorities should be able 
to take into account whether or 
not companies comply with the 
Disabled Person’s (Employ- 
ment) Act 1944, before award- 
ing contracts, argued John Cun- 
ningham (Labour) in the House 
of Commons last month. 

Introducing an opposition 
amendment to the Local Gov- 
ernment Bill, John Cunningham 
said that failure to amend the Bill 
would “almost certainly result in 
the job prospects of people with 
disabilities being severely dimi- 
nished”. 

A number of Conservative 


4 


Pm 


MPs were concerned about the - 


problems disabled people face 
getting jobs, and Emma Nichol- 


son (Conservative) who sup- — 


ported the amendment, said that 
“careful employment opportuni- 
ties offered to the disabled en- 
hance, not reduce, profitability.” 

Nicholas Ridley, Secretary of 
State for the Environment, re- 
plied that it is not in itself an off- 
ence to be below quota and that 
it is not the job of local author- 
ities but of the Department of 
Employment to enforce the 
quota scheme. 

The opposition amendment 
was rejected. 


Fight to 
index-link 
child benefits 


A move to index-link child be- 
nefit, so that it would rise in line 
with inflation, was defeated last 
month by only 47 votes, with 
over a dozen Conservative MPs 
rebelling against the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir Brandon Rhys Williams 
(Conservative) moved the 
amendment to the Social Secur- 
ity Act 1986 to index-link Child 
Benefit, following the Govern- 
ment’s decision to freeze it from 
April. 

Robin Cook (Labour) also 
moved an amendment, but later 


withdrew it. 
Virginia Alison 
Eileen Fry 
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Two years ago this month Professor Ian McColl, of Guy’s Hos-. 
pital, London, produced a damning report on the Artificial 


-ALACs—are you getting a better deal? 


Rubber Developments 


independent centre of prosthe- 
tic training. They have presented 


_ Limb and Appliance Centre (ALAC) service in Britain, which detailed proposals for the course 
__ provides artificial limbs and wheelchairs for people with dis- which have been welcomed by 
abilities. the DSA. 
‘ The McColl report concluded that “only a total break with the Scotland already has a course 
___ current organisation ... could jolt these services into the state of at Strathclyde University. 
caring efficiency which is required”, and it made a number of The DSA has appointed a new 
__ recommendations aimed at transforming ALACs into a modern director of medical services, 
___ integrated rehabilitation service which meets the needs of peo- William James, who was in 
___ ple with disabilities. But two years on, how far have we come charge of the pioneering North- 
towards meeting this ideal? Karen Wingate finds out. ern Ireland Prosthetic, Orthotic 
and Aids Service (see page 7). He 
Last year, the Government acted commended in the report, starts work this month and will, 
_ on the most important of more small “satellite” centres among other things, be en- 
_ McColl’s recommendations by will open in the next 2 or 3 years. couraging regional health au- 
. setting up the Disablement Ser- For ALAC users, minor thorities to set up special 
vices Authority (DSA), a special changes at the centres them- amputation centres. He will 
_ health authority composed of 10 _ selves will probably be the first oversee doctors employed by 
__ experts in disability or com- noticeable improvements. the DSA, who are being re- 
; merce. Chairman of the author- The centres are being com- trained to become clinical direc- 
: ity *s Lord Holderness, whohasa _puterized, and the appointments tors in charge of rehabilitation 
disability. Professor McColl is system has been changed, so that services at each centre. 


vice-chairman. It is independent 
of the DHSS, though funded by it, 
and directly answerable to the 
Minister for the Disabled. 

The DSA took over control of 
ALAC services from the DHSS 
last July, and will run them until 
1991, when it will pass responsi- 
bility to regional health author- 
ities. It has a budget of £90 mil- 
lion a year. 

Under the DSA, artificial limb 
and wheelchair services have 
been re-organised into 14 re- 
gions, corresponding with ex- 
isting regional health authorities 
in preparation for the hand-over 
in 1991. There are 30 centres 
around the country and, as re- 


future appointments are made at 
the centre before leaving, in- 
stead of by post. 

Regional managers, who have 
now been in place for 6 months, 
are working on improving trans- 
port to centres by using the hos- 
pital car service and voluntary 
drivers more often, instead of 
the ambulance service. 

Perhaps the most important 
change of all for users is that a 
new complaints procedure has 
now been in operation for a 
month. A formal system has been 
set up, with complaints being 
dealt with by regional managers 
and the secretary and chairman 
of the DSA. 


SS 


Which leg is arti 


of Basingstoke allows this amputee to enjoy cycling again. The 
Endolite has flexible knee and ankle joints which imitate the action 
of real joints, making it ideal for athletes. 


_ THE WHEELCHAIR 
_ SERVICE 


There will be two important 
changes in the wheelchair ser- 
vice. More wheelchairs are to be 
made available and the service 
itself is going to be completely 
re-organised. 

_ “The present system is not 
_ effective, right down to the pre- 
scription forms that are used,” 
says Jonathan Stotes-Roe, secret- 
_ary of the DSA. 

The bulk of the wheelchair 
service will be provided at a 


keen to see an indoor/outdoor 
occupant controlled wheelchair 
introduced, one of the main re- 
commendations in his report 
which has not been acted upon. 
His report said that improved 
efficiency in the wheelchair ser- 
vice could save £11 million a 
year, enough to cover the cost of 
the chairs. 

“If these wheelchairs were 
given to carefully selected peo- 
ple the total amount of money 
spent on them could be less, as 
we will have given them inde- 
pendence,” he says. 


been employed on an open- 
ended trial basis. 

There are no immediate plans 
to extend this to other centres 
yet, but Professor McColl says he 
would like to see therapists in 
each centre by the end of the 
year. “But it is notoriously dif- 
ficult to get anything moving fast 
in the health service,” he added. 


THE ARTIFICIAL 
LIMB SERVICE 


About 62,000 people have arti- 
ficial limbs in the UK. Professor 


more local level, away from the But Jonathan Stotes-Roe McColl’s report found that these 
30 ALAC centres, and will be claims that Professor McColl people were being badly served 
managed by regional and district “greatly overestimated the by the artificial limb service, 


health authorities. GPs will refer 
people to the new centres, prob- 
ably based in hospitals but, as the 
McColl report recommended, 
DHAs will employ therapists to 
prescribe the wheelchairs. 

The DSA’s regional managers 
must produce detailed plans of 
how the new system will work in 
their area by October. 

Tina Stevens, principle in- 
formation adviser at the Dis- 
abled Living Foundation, is opti- 
mistic about the changes. “I 
think the DSA has made great 
strides. Management is’ better 
organised now and there is more 
accountability. [hope things will 
continue to improve, because 
there is a lot still to do.” 

Last February the Govern- 
ment announced that 3 new 
wheelchairs will be made avail- 
able: a low-performance occa- 
sional use wheelchair, a chil- 
dren’s wheelchair and a sports 
wheelchair. 

Work started last year on de- 
veloping the children’s wheel- 
chair, and 2 occasional use 
chairs started trials a few months 


- ago. Some users found them un- 


comfortable and they are now 
back with the manufacturers for 
improvements. The DSA could 


scope for savings in the wheel- 
chair services”. It is highly un- 
likely that these wheelchairs will 


Rs 


Professor lan M cColl. 


be introduced, at least within the 
life of the DSA, he says. 

The suggestion that disabled 
people could be given vouchers 
to exchange for extras for their 
wheelchair, or to buy one them- 
selves from a private company, 
was rejected by the DSA in De- 
cember. 

Every centre should employ a 


with long delays for getting 
limbs and repairs; and poor 
fitting causing unnecessary pain. 

One of the major problems 
was that in the artificial limb ser- 
vice a few companies have a vir- 
tual monopoly. Six companies 
supply limbs to the DSA. The 
largest, Hangar and Vessa, are 
both owned by the Intermed 
group which also owns Robert 
Kellie and Son in Scotland, and 
has a 74 per cent share of the UK 
market in lower limbs. 

Last month the Office of Fair 
Trading asked the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission to in- 
vestigate the supply of artificial 
lower limbs in the UK and to re- 
port back within 12 months. 

The nature of the contracts 
the DHSS had with limb manu- 
facturers also came in for strong 
criticism in the McColl report. 
“We paid them to be inefficient,” 
said Jonathan Stotes-Roe. 

One of the DSA’s first priori- 
ties was to redraw these con- 
tracts, but they met with stiff 
opposition from Hangar and Ves- 
sa, whose holding company In- 
termed took the authority to 
court for breach of contract. The 
DSA recently won the case, leav- 
ing the way clear for new con- 


mission is investigating the in- 
dustry. “I’m itching to get more 
competition in,” he said. 

The DSA is now encouraging 
prosthetists to set up indepen- 
dent fitting businesses and to bid 
for contracts with ALACs when 
they go out to tender, possibly 
later this year. But no financial 
incentives are being offered. 

The good news about the 
training of prosthetists, which 
was much criticised by McColl, 
is that Salford Technical College 
and Salford University are think- 
ing of setting up England’s first 


Donald Castle-Smith, chair- 
man of the National Association 
of Limbless Disabled (NALD), 
who has an artificial leg, says that 
so far he has seen no noticeable 
improvement in the artificial 
limb service. But he added: “The 
DSA is trying to make changes 
and I sincerely hope they will 
filter through to the user. There 
still need to be major changes 
not only in procedure but in atti- 
tudes. The staff at centres need 
to be prepared to spend more 
time with each person.” 

Professor McColl believes that 
the DSA has both the power and 
the resources it needs to bring 
about the necessary improve- 
ments and that it is moving in the 
right direction. 

“I want to see an integrated 
service for disabled people, with 
all the different parts working 
together,” he says. “My dream is 
of a district based wheelchair 
service with an efficient, com- 
petitive regional limb-fitting ser- 
vice.” 

The question is what will hap- 
pen after 1991 when regional 
health authorities take over. The © 
DSA has responsibility to ensure 
a smooth transition, and intends 
to see that money given to the 
authorities for ALAC services 
will not be used for other things. 


Making every floor 
the ground floor... 


Manor Lifts Ltd., 22a Sefton Street, Litherland, Liverpool L21 7LB. 


After sales service on a 24 hour, 
365 days basis, nationwide, is the 
exceptional standard of customer 
support offered by Manor Lifts. 
The Elizabethan 4 person 
passenger lift is manufactured to 
BS5655 standard, with additional 
safety features — power operated 
car doors, semi-automatic landing 
doors, emergency car lighting, etc. 


Designed for unobtrusive 
installation in any residential 
home, the Elizabethan uses a 
hydraulic drive unit installed in a 
minimum headroom and pit. The 
whole structure complies to local 
fire authority regulations 
following installation. | 

Manor Lifts also offers a design 
consultancy service, total 
installation contracting and 
finance/leasing facilities. 


An Otis Group Company 


Phone 051-928 9222/1029 
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not say when any of the chairs therapist qualified to prescribe _ tracts to be drawn up, and nego- | e ] 
_-will be available, but a working _ the right kind of wheelchair for _ tiations are now going ahead. LU 
party which has been monitor- _ individuals, said the McColl re- Professor McColl says he is I aldcees 
=] very encouraged by the progress 


ing progress is reporting back in 


_ afew weeks. 
__- Professor McColl is still very 


port. This has happened in 3 cen- 
tres — Kingston, Exeter and New- 
castle — where therapists have 


made on contracts, and that the 
Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
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YOU'LL HAVE LITTLE 
TROUBLE ADJUSTING TO THE 
VAUXHALL BELMONT. 


41. More headroom than Allow us to introduce to you the rest of 
its nearest competitors. the Vauxhall Belmont. 
; You will find it more than accommo- 


dating. Especially as the front doors open 
to a 65° angle. 


A low loading lip offers easy access to 
c —. ; _ the largest boot in its class, 19.4 cu. ft. no less. 
However, should the occasional load 


82% all-round prove too unwieldy, 60/40 folding rear seats 
visibility. will no doubt provide ample space. 


Up front, power steering and even 
automatic transmission are available on 
some models. 


And with the Merit starting at just 
£6,544, you'll have little or no trouble 


ube The seat belts can OS ; 3 
adjusting to the price either. 


be individually altered 

for height and driving 4 

position. 

I 44... The steering wheel can 

Y move through 20° to the most 
comfortable angle. (Optional 

extra on some models.) 


G. More front 
legroom than its 
closest rivals. 


f ED ee ee ee 
&. The driving seat can not only move 


back and forth, but also up and down. 
(An optional extra on the Merit.) 


he Please send me more information about Vauxhall ai . 


Postcode Sat aes Os | 


Vauxhall Motors Limited, Route 6480/S11, PO Box No. 3, 
pee Beds. LU2 OSY. 


| Motability schemes. (Please tick box) | 
| NOVA ASTRAL] BELMONTL]  CAVALIERL] | 
| Name | 
| Address a iia 5 eae eS RET ES EE in SE | 
| 
| 


VAUXHALL. ONCE DRIVEN, FOREVER SMITTEN. 


(il HQ] VAUXHALL IS BACKED BY THE WORLDWIDE RESOURCES OF GENERAL MOTORS. CAR ILLUSTRATED BELMONT MERIT. PRICE CORRECT AT TIME OF GOING TO PRESS, INCLUDES CAR TAX AND VAT. DELIVERY AND NUMBER PLATES ARE EXTRA. 
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A service to be proud of 


Northern Ireland’s integrated rehabilitation service, the Northern Ireland Pros- 
thetic, Orthotic and Aids Service (POAS), in Belfast, is the way ahead for Britain, 
according to Professor Ian McColl. “The Northern Ireland model is the best I’ve 
come across, better by far than the English set-up,” he told Disability Now. 
Except for a Medical Rehabilitation Centre (due within 5 years) POAS meets all 
the criteria for a good rehab service set out in the McColl report. — 
The crowning jewel of POAS is the Rehabilitation Engineering Centre, which is 


10 years old this year. 


William James, who until this month was the orthopaedic surgeon and consul- 
tant in charge of POAS, describes how the centre was started and what it does. 


In Northern Ireland, the 
National Health Service took 
over Artificial Limb and Ap- 
pliance Centres in 1980. To the 
Limb Fitting Centre and Wheel- 
chair Centre at Musgrave Hospit- 
al in Belfast, we have added a Dis- 
abled Living Centre, a Com- 
munication Advice Centre run 
by a speech therapist, and a Re- 
habilitation Engineering Centre 
(REC). When a disabled child or 
adult is referred to us we can 
assess their total needs and send 
them to specialists at each cen- 
tre, all within walking distance. 

Iread accounts of devices pro- 
vided for disabled people on a 
one-off basis, but such provision 
is routine to us in Northern Ire- 
land. Through the REC we are 
able to give, within the NHS, that 
“higher level of care” to people 
who do not find a solution to 
their problems in the other ser- 
vices. 

It started in 1974 when I vi- 
sited the first Rehabilitation En- 
gineering Centre at Rancho Los 
Alamos Hospital in Los Angeles. 
There, bio-engineers, prosthet- 
ists and orthotists were housed 


in one hospital, working along- — 


side orthopaedic surgeons. 

I brought the idea back to 
Musgrave Hospital, where we 
had a small “plastics workshop” 
in the orthopaedic unit, making 
splints. At the time we had a 
forward-looking administration, 
a working party investigating the 
prosthetic service in Northern 
Ireland, and money to spend, 
and the REC was built in 1978. 


The Musgrave Footprint 

Since then the centre has pros- 
pered and so have disabled peo- 
ple in Northern Ireland. 

The REC provides, free of 
charge, devices for disabled peo- 
ple which cannot be obtained 
from normal commercial 
sources. It does not compete 
with the commercial contrac- 
tors making appliances and arti- 
ficial limbs, who are also pro- 
vided with workshops in the 
grounds of the hospital, nor with 
the devices on display at our Dis- 
abled Living Centre. 

There are 2 kinds of clinics at 
the centre: disability clinics, to 
which any disabled person may 
be referred for a device, and sea- 
ting clinics, which are mainly 
used by children with cerebral 


palsy, who need individually de- 


signed seating. The disabled per- 
son’s family and referring doctor 
or therapist are encouraged to 
come along to these clinics. 


At the disability clinics there is 
an orthopaedic surgeon, bio- 
engineer, prosthetist, orthotist, 
occupational therapist, speech 
therapist and social worker. 

If the person’s need can be 
met by a routine device, then 
they are referred to anearby firm 
which makes it, or a commercial 
device may be available in the 
nearby Disabled Living Centre. If 
necessary it is adapted for the in- 
dividual in the engineering cen- 
tre’s workshop. 

If no device exists which can 
solve the disabled person’s prob- 
lem then it is researched, de- 
signed and manufactured in the 
workshop. We can make pros- 
thetic, orthotic, mechanical, 
electrical or electronic devices. 

Additionally, problems in the 
home are sorted out by the 
surgeon, occupational therapist 
and social worker. The local care 
team is contacted and arrange- 
ments are made for the REC 
team to visit the person’s home if 
necessary. 

With home visits equipment 
can be specifically designed for a 
particular house. For example, if 
a child with brittle bones is refer- 
red to the centre, a bio-engineer 
and occupational therapist may 
visit the home to see if better 
ways can be found to get the 
child in and out of the bath, or 
from room to room, avoiding the 
risk of accidents, 

Our main difficulty is not mak- 
ing devices, but making disabled 
people and professionals realise 
that many of the problems 
caused by disability can be 
solved. Once that is appreciated 
and the person is referred, we 
can define the problem. Once 
the problem is defined, the solu- 
tion is usually easy. 

Every person with an indi- 
vidual need is a research project 
in themselves. We enjoy refer- 
rals which say “Can you help this 
considerably disabled person?”, 
with no other hints. Of course, 
we do not always succeed, but at 
least the disabled person knows 
that somebody has really tried. 

Among the host of one-off de- 
vices we have invented is a 
motorised pulley to lift a young 
man with muscular dystrophy 
upright in bed, from which posi- 
tion he could manage on his 
own, and a self-locking elbow 
orthosis that allowed a paraple- 
gic man to continue with his 
archery. 

It sometimes happens that we 
discover a solution to a particu- 
lar problem that is applicable to 
others, in which case we gladly 
make more. For example, we 
adapted a wheelchair for a sev- 
erely disabled little boy with cp, 
so that he could work it with his 
head. Ten more of the children 
at his special school then wanted 
one! 

Sometimes the demand for re- 
peats is too great and we pass the 
idea on to local industry, 
through the Local Employment 
Development Agency, a govern- 
ment department which encour- 
ages new, small businesses. This 
has the bonus of helping to solve 
local employment problems. 


Among the inventions which 
are now being commercially 
produced is the Musgrave Foot- 
print, which produces an image 
of the foot ona ty screen, and can 
therefore detect changes in a 
person’s gait. It is now being sold 
in Europe, the United States and 
Australia. Others include arm- 
lifting devices, the head control- 
led wheelchairs described 
above, communication boards 
and wheelchair trays. 

We also try to keep abreast of 
developments elsewhere, test 
them, and introduce them if they 
are satisfactory. 

Not all is bad in Northern Ire- 
land, and perhaps this is a case of 
“small is beautiful”. 


William James starts a new job 
as Director of Medical Services 
at the Disablement Services Au- 
thority this month. 
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PLA yTIM for rehabilitation therapy 


This ATTRACTIVE and brightly-coloured alternative to the Hydrotherapy Pool creates a FUN 
environment in which children can relax. 


The risk of chest infections i 
CONFIDENCE can be built 


For AUTISTIC CHILDREN, 


interaction. The pleasurable sensation of ‘‘floating’’ on the multi-coloured balls also has 


THERAPEUTIC effects. 


By purchasing additional panels any size can be created, and we would 
welcome enquiries for special shapes or sizes to individual requirements. 


ee aaa ee Pt TT a eae a, FS. AT aes Cs 
| For Further Details | NAME | 
(Seatie sie ce Re ee ie cepa ae oar ee 
Possum Controls Ltd 
7 ip Soe | ADDRESS ovneciserrestrtreesranneerrcierrnnentnnseesnssrntnmtoagn | 
| Slough | 
SL36BR. | PPP PTTTTTTTTTTT LETTE EEL LLL LLL ed ddd dl 


Tel: Slough (0753) 79234 | 


Ray Hamilton, who has cp and cannot control his arms and legs, in 
the prototype wheelchair made for him by REC. He operates it by 
pushing microswitches with his head. 


OSSUM 


ncold weather due to temperature changes is eliminated, and 
without fear of water. 


the Possum PLAYTIME has particular advantages, encouraging 
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Cathy Doyle (above, right) read sociology at Essex University be- 
tween 1982 and 1985 and was a part-time member of the National 
Union of Students executive. Her biggest problem was being unable 
to write because of her cp. This meant using a typewriter or, during 
exams, having to dictate answers. 

She also found her first year difficult, not having lived away from 
home before. 

On the whole, she found attitudes among staff and students 
ranged from “good” to “ignorant rather than patronising”. 

Access at Essex is very good, and they have a specially adapted flat 
for a severely disabled student and carer. 

She found she had always been pushed by teachers into doing an 
Arts subject, and with no laboratories on the ground floor at Essex, tt 
would in fact be difficult to do science. Although there were lifts to 
all parts of the building the routes avoiding stairs were convoluted 
and the one to the library closed at 10pm. 

“The student union at Essex was aware of, rather than active in the 
disability field, mainly because there were so few of us. It produced 
various information packs which were quite useful.” 


Christine Gordon (above, left) is deaf and studies 2 half-days per 
week at further education colleges in London: English at City Lit and 
computing at Kingsway Princeton. Both classes are all-deaf and 
have less than 10 students. Although Kingsway ts a mainstream 
college, City Lit bas arranged lecturers who can sign for both col- 
leges, and all textbooks and equipment are provided. 


April Bird, 16, has cp. She is studying A levels in sociology and 
politics at Harrow College. She uses a wheelchair or crutches. 

“People’s attitudes are not too bad, but because it’s my legs that 
are disabled, they’re not very understanding thatI need extra time to 
take exams. 

“Recently the college has built a new library with a big flight of 
stairs up to the study area, so although I can get to the books, this 
area is too hard to get to. The college had promised me that all areas 
would be accessible. 

“Doing my subjects is not too bad, but if I had wanted te’ do 
sciences, there would have been problems as the laboratories are 
upstairs. Careers talks are upstairs too, so I have to wait around 
until I can get someone to give me a hand.” 


The Push Chair that grows 


together with your child! 
@ Folds into flat, neat portable unit 


@ A combination of 9 seat sizes are available for 
the growing child using the same frame 


@ Reclining back available 


@ Easy to steer, very 
manoeuvrable 


@ Attractive colour 
and design 


: 
| 
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Further education for students with disabilities 


Opportunities are improving, but Go 


argues Richard Stowell, Director of the 
National Bureau for Handicapped Students 


It is now 10 years since the War- 
nock Committee, set up by Mar- 
garet Thatcher when she was 
Education Secretary, reported 
on the state of special education 
in Britain. As one of its 3 main 
priorities, it recommended a 
substantial expansion in post- 
school opportunities for dis- 
abled young people and adults. 
The report, which set the 
scene for the 1981 Education 
Act, talked of manifestly in- 


Richard Stowell 


adequate facilities in further 
education. Unless they were im- 
proved, all earlier efforts made in 
schools would come to nothing. 

What, then, are the chances 
today of any disabled person 
finding a welcome in their local 
college, or indeed at university 
or polytechnic? 

On the whole, they are much 
better than they used to be, 
although geographical chance, a 
person’s age and the degree of a 
person’s disability can still play a 
decisive part in determining 
whether or not a college place is 
available. 

Two-thirds of colleges, uni- 
versities and polytechnics now 
make at least some effort to 
accommodate the needs of stu- 
dents with disabilities. This 
figure emerged from a national 


For further details of this chair 
and our wide range of products 
contact us today. 


Care Chair Division 

E_J. Gaffney House 

190 Commercial Road 

Totton, Southampton SO4 3ZZ 
Tel. 0703 863629 


a a a 


survey of provision published 
last year. . 


It also revealed that there ate. 


as many as 55,000 disabled stu- 
dents catered for on a vast range 
of courses. Many of these 
courses particularly those in 
further education colleges are 
specially designed for disabled 
students, ranging from “educa- 
tion for living” courses for those 
with quite profound handicaps, 
to work preparation courses for 
students with less severe physic- 
al, sensory and/or- learning dif 
ficulties. 

Most of the full-time special 
courses cater for students aged 
16-19 and owe their existence to 
the ability of disabled young 
people to-claim supplementary 
benefit even though at college. 

Sadly, the current Social 
Security Bill withdraws _ this 
right, except for those most sev- 
erely disabled. 

The Government’s claim that 
all 16 and 17-year-olds could be 
on the Youth Training Scheme 
(YTS) is clearly contradicted by 
the evidence that so many dis- 
abled young people are on spe- 
cial college courses because 
they are not yet ready for YTS or 
have already failed on one. 

Although many _ disabled 
young people are not ready for 
YTS at 16 or 17, it has provided 
an important new opportunity 
for them, and they may join the 


Most 


colleges have now 
appointed a “special needs co- 


ordinator”, so that a disabled 
person should be able to find out 
the level of support that may be 
provided. Equally, most local 
education authorities have a 
“specialist careers officer for the 


“Continuing expansion depends on ~ 
disabled people making their voices heard” 


scheme up to their 22nd birth- 
day. So much the sadder, there- 
fore, that many, and particularly 
those from poorer homes, will 
now be forced on to YTS at too 
early an age in order to get a 
weekly training allowance. 

Many disabled students also 
take part in ordinary courses. In 
the universities (and particularly 
the Open University), poly- 
technics and colleges of higher 
education, disabled students are 
studying and working alongside 
their non-disabled peers. 

It is in the further education 
colleges often called local tech- 
nical colleges that perhaps most 
progress has been made. 

Traditionally, they have run 
vocational courses for people 
hoping to be engineers, hairdres- 
sers, office workers, mechanics 
and so on. To this traditional diet 
has been added in recent years a 
number of courses for young 
people who do not seem ready 
to decide on a career. or who 
need further time to master 
basic skills before embarking on 
a vocational course. 

Many disabled people, who 
for their own reasons — missed 
schooling or because of learning 
difficulties — are not yet ready for 
vocational training, have found 
the colleges increasingly willing 
to offer them a place on such 
courses. These courses, which 
may go under the name of the 
Technical and Vocational Educa- 
tion Initiative (TVEI), or the 
Certificate in  Pre-Vocational 
Education (CPVE) can be found 
across the country in further 
education and technical col- 
leges. 


The support offered to dis-: 


abled students varies from con- 
siderable help and encourage- 
ment to nothing at all. 


handicapped”, who can usually 
be contacted at the education 
department of the local author- 
ity and is often very helpful. 

Support for physically hand- 
icapped students may include 
access to special transport and to 
college medical staff, extra time 
when it is needed for examina- 
tions, specialist teachers and 
technical resources and some- 
times personal care staff on hand 
to assist. 

Many colleges have made 
adaptations to their buildings to 
improve access, although far too 
few have made all their buildings 
accessible. 

When students have addition- 
al learning difficulties, special 
courses and/or extra tutoring 
may be available. 

Provision for students with 
visual and hearing impairments 
has also improved in recent 
years. More and more colleges 
offer services for the hearing- 
impaired, such as_ specialist 


udon, 18, is a double below- 
@ and is doing a preliminary 
ial care at Uxbridge Tech- 


le-bodied so I've had no real 
bere or at my last college in 
aling Council provide a free 
0 college, which is brilliant, 
vinter. 

low (Borough College) though, 
e disabled people, including 
d and special needs stu- 
They interview everyone 
e they start to see if they 
we any problems. They had 
Sabled.loos and a college 
urse who was very helpful. She 
as always checking we were 
kay and had a walky-talky to 


also provided trans- 
including when I had to go 
on attachments.” 


s getting down the stairs.” 


ent plans could 


Bdrew Tuck, 20, has cp. Frus 
iz school, he bas enrolled 
wocedure at Burton-on-Trent Technical College. 

ifter a year at home going to the job centre I decided to go back to 
29e. I want to work in an office, so this course is ideal. I get on 
with both the other students and the staff (my father is a lectur- 
ere). The building has a lift, but if it breaks down, I have prob- 
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Peter Pearman 


Adisabled student in the biology 


lab at Reading University. 
equipment and support 
teachers. 


Again it should be emphasised 
that this provision is not univer- 
sal, and luck as much as anything 
will decide whether a disabled 
person is able to find what he or 
she wants locally. 

Nor should it be forgotten that 


-yoluntary organisations, includ- 


ing The Spastics Society, were 
pioneers in providing further 
education and training for young 
people and adults. They still 
have a vital role to play, not least 
for young people who can be- 
nefit from a period spent away 
from home or who cannot find 
what they need locally. 

It is not only luck that deter- 
mines whether or not a local col- 
lege takes an interest in the 
needs of people with disabilities. 
Local people and local disability 
organisations can, and have en- 
couraged education authorities 
and colleges to pay more atten- 
tion to their needs. 

It.is a pity that while the Gov- 
ernment is withdrawing sup- 
plementary benefit rights from 
many disabled 16 and 17-year- 
olds, it is doing nothing to furth- 
er their interests through the 
Education Reform Bill. 

Promises made during the pas- 
sage of the 1981 Act have not 
materialised and there are no 
measures in the Reform Bill to 
help disabled people secure 
further education. The new 
emphasis on strict costing will, if 
anything, threaten what already 
exists. : 

By contrast, disability orga- 
nisations are seeking a legal right 
to education up to 25; the right 
to 3 years education for newly 
disabled people, and a duty on 
colleges and local education au- 
thorities to plan. their special 
needs provision. 

The barriers to full integration 
of disabled people are very far 


trated at not finding a job after 
for a one-year diploma in office 


He said all bis equipment needs were met by the college. 


ndermine them 


from being just physical. For ex- 
ample, there has been a reluct- 
ance, almost a fear among un- 
trained college staff about being 
able to cope. 

Here the news is better. The 
Government-funded Further 
Education Unit has given a prior- 
ity to producing staff training 
materials. The National Bureau 
for Handicapped Students has 
also emphasised working with 
college staff, providing informa- 
tion and training courses. - 

Nevertheless, the Department 
of Education and Science, in its 
recent report, A ‘Special’ Profes- 
sionalism, (July 1987) recog- 
nises the need for a substantial 
expansion of staff training. 

Lack of funding for essential 
equipment has added to the dif- 
ficulties of many students, 
although some have been helped 
by the Snowdon Award Scheme 
for disabled students. 

Transport difficulties also add 
an unnecessary burden, particu- 
larly in the field of adult educa- 
tion, which up until now has not 
received the same attention as 
further education. 

To sum up then, both local 
and central government show 
signs of understanding the needs 
of disabled young people and 
adults, yet they introduce new 
obstacles. 

Even so, there are more furth- 
er education and training oppor- 
tunities now than ever before. 
Their continuing expansion de- 
pends on disabled people them- 
selves making their voices heard. 


The National Bureau for Hand- 
icapped Students, 336 Brixton 
Road, London SW9 7AA. Tel: 01- 
274 0565. Richard Stowell’s re- 
port, Catching Up?: Provision for 
students with special education- 
al needs in further and higher 
education, costs £7.50. 

The Snowdon Award Scheme, 
Vincent House, North Parade, 
Horsham, W Sussex RH12 2DA. 


Are disabled students in danger of being “ghetto-ised” in the newer, 
more accessible universities, such as Sussex (above)? 


————— | || 


Fiona Campbell is a mature student in her final year of a second 
degree (in philosophy) at Kings College, London, having previously 
studied at Girton College, Cambridge. 

“My problem at Kings was lack of information about anything 
that one might want to know as a wheelchair user. I was not told 
about access, whether there was a wheelchair-accessible loo or even 
put in touch with disabled ex-students. None of the administration 
staff seemed to know these things. 

“T was even told that the Philosophy Department was inaccessible, 
even though there is a second entrance with a lift, sol can get into it, 


| but it was sheer luck I found out. 


“Somebody should be nominated to look after the information 
needs of disabled students at Kings. If 'd come straight from school, I 
would have been put off. But having been at Girton, I persevered. 

“They were very very helpful there — not what you would expect 
from an old university. I suspect being an all-women college 
(though not so any longer) may have made them more thoughtful of 
other people's problems. ‘ 

“Disabled people are in danger of being ghetto-ised into the newer, 
more accessible universities. There was pressure put on me to go to 
Kent University, but I believe disabled people should be able to do 
the course they want, where they want. 

“People at Kings seem to prefer not to think about what problems I 
might encounter. The student union was no help either. Although it's 
not their job, they should be pressurizing the administration.” 


\ This is John, — 
who used to have 


problems getting in 
and out of the bath 


But not any more... 
not since he had 
the Appollo bath 
installed 
\ 


[The beautiful bath with the builtin if | 


As easily fitted as a conventional bath - 

no winches — ne hoists — no steps ~ no electricity 

‘just the free lifting power of mains water pressure. 
For more information, fill in the form below and return it to: 
Appollo House Meads FREEPOST Nottingham NG7 1BR 
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PEOPLE | 


Kevin Holmes is the new Re- 
seartc:i & Development Officer, 
covering the southern region, 
for The Spastics Society’s Alpha 
advisory committee. Alpha is 
made up of people with cp and 
advises the Society’s Executive 
Council. 

Kevin Holmes, who has cp 
himself, says his first task is “to 
become familiar with the area 
and the people in it.” He wants to 
give support to Alpha’s regional 
committees in London and the 


* south east and help them to de- 


velop their programme for 1988. 

He has done voluntary work 
with Portsmouth CP Centre for 
five years, and has worked in 
schools to try and change atti- 
tudes to disability. Of the future 
he says: “I would like to do 
foundation work for Alpha in the 
south western region, because 
they haven’t got a regional com- 
mittee. I want to lay down the 
grass roots.” 


Many people were rewarded in 
the New Year’s Honours List for 
their work in disability. Ivor 
Mitchell, vice-chairman of the 
West Midland executive com- 
mittee for Sport for the Disabled 
received an OBE and Ken 
Headon, chairman of the Sale, 
Altringham and District Spastics 
Society received an MBE. 


Other MBEs were: 
Dennis Rose, chairman of the Barrow- 
in-Furness and District Spastic and Hand- 
icapped Children’s Society. Margaret 
Brock, vice-president of SENSE, the 
National Deaf-Blind and Rubella Associa- 
tion. Norah Browning, until recently 
Deputy Headmistress of Nutfield Priory 
Boarding School for the Deaf, Surrey. 
Dinah Cadogan, who serves on the 
national co-ordinating swimming com- 
mittee for Sport for the Disabled. Edith 
Freeman, secretary of the Plymouth 
Society for Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren. Margaret Kellam, for services to 


Kevin Holmes uses one of the games in the Land of Droog resource pack to explain how cerebral palsy 
“works” to two primary school children. 


the mentally handicapped in North- 
ampton. Alistair MacLeod, chairman of 
the Dumfries and Galloway Committee 
for the Employment of Disabled Persons. 
Alexander Sowerby, chairman of the 
Waltham Forest branch of MENCAP. The 
Reverend Glynn Williams, chairman 
of the Wales Council for the Blind. 
George Wood, until recently Director 
of Nursing Services, Mental Handicap, 
Basilden and Thurrock Health Authority. 
Jack and Margaret Wymer, for services 
to the disabled in Norwich. 


Judi Dench, the actress, who is 
on the committee of the Stars 
Organisation for Spastics, also 
got an OBE in the Honours list 
and becomes Dame Judi Dench. 


Liz Gibson has been appointed 
as the first Director of Sign Lan- 
guage Services at the British Deaf 
Association. 

Ms Gibson, who is hearing, has 
a background in social work 
with deaf people and is a founder 
member of the Scottish Associa- 


tion of Interpreters for the Deaf. 
She will be based at the BDA’s 
Carlisle headquarters. 

She sees her new post as a sign 
that the campaign to win official 
recognition for British Sign Lan- 
guage is gaining pace. 

“It can’t be long before the 
government, media and public 
fully accept that BSL is a genuine 
minority language. My job is to 
hasten that day.” 


Michael Turner is The Spastics 
Society’s new publicity officer. 
He will team up with their pre- 
sent officer, Neil Johns. 

Michael Turner, who is 23 and 
has cp, studied film and litera- 
ture at Warwick University. He 
has worked at Battersea Arts 
Centre and with the theatre 
company, No Kidding. 

“I am the only person in the 
publicity department who has 


4 good deal forthe 
disabled traveller 


Where to stay, what to see, plus... a wealth of useful 


information compiled with the disabled traveller 


in mind. 


> Gazetteer entries cover England, Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland and the Channel Islands 


® Special section for the disabled traveller abroad 


> Special survey of motorway service areas 


Available April, £2.95 


AA Were all you need to know. 


cp, and I’m pleased to be here. I 
think it’s good that the Society is 
making the effort to employ peo- 
ple with cp and I hope they will 
employ more of us.” 


Nigel Smith, Community Ser- 
vices Development Manager for 
The Spastics Society and DN’s 
esteemed Community Transport 
Correspondent is moving this 
month to the Health Education 
Authority. As Smoking Educa- 
tion Projects Manager, he will be 
responsible for the anti-smoking 
campaign — budget £1-2 million. 
“I’m very excited to be involved 
with combating the single most 
prevalent cause of premature 
death in this country,” he says. 

Nigel has been at the Society 
for 12 years, previously as Senior 
Regional Development Officer 
for the north-west region. 

He will still be writing for DN. 


to stay 


London Regional Tran 


Unit for Disabled Passen: e 


has produced 2 new cassette 
help make travelling easier 
visually handicapped pec 


The first outlines the work of t 
Unit, listing the cassettes av 
able, including the Talking Mj 
of the Tube. The second tape if 


guide to the Docklands 
Railway. Both are free from 


55 Broadway, London SWI 
OBD, tel: 01-227 3312/3299. — 


Feminist. Audio Books ne 
volunteer office workers urge et 
- 


stopped. FAB is the only servi 


ly because their funding 


putting women’s books on 


for people who are blind or . H 
tially sighted. Volunteers ‘q 


need special skills and travel a 
childcare expenses will be pz 


Contact FAB on 01-251 oa 


0 

ety has produced a “Claim it 
to help people claim the ben of 
to which they are entitled befa 
the new Social Security systé 
starts in April. The kit contai 
advice and claim forms and su 
gest how to get help local 
Available from Parkinsons D| 
ease Society, 36 Portland Pla C 
London WIN 3DG, fel: 01- 


01-251 2908. 


The Parkinsons Disease 


2432. 


Association of Blind Asiz 


“ABA” is a voluntary organisati 


working for blind and pz 


sighted people of Asian origin. 


hopes to put out benefit ad 
in Asian languages either in bra 
le or on cassette. Further deta 
from the Secretary, 14 Stra 
Way, Freeling Street, London 
ODR, fel: 01-609 3590. 
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4 _Bradshaws_. are 
rough a difficult patch. 
) Philip (33) cannot get to his 
pputing job in Sheffield be- 
use the pain of his arthritic hip 
i ents him moving further 
an his wheelchair. A nurse has 
ad to come in to help him. 
Yesterday Karen (25) was due 
be collected at 9 o’clock for a 
Ifday at Rotherham College 
mere she studies maths, En- 
sh, word-processing and typ- 
5. But there was some confu- 
with the home help setvice, 
en the taxi arrived she was 
: dressed and hadn’t eaten 
weaklast. 
Phil managed to get himself 
tof bed with the aid ofa neigh- 
and helped Karen with her 
and deodorant. The taxi re- 


ed at 10 o’clock and Karen 
t off, but with no drink or 


going 


Today, as we talked, and a 
e help quietly and efficiently 
Karen, the orthopaedic spe- 
t arrived to.tell Phil he 
id come into hospital “in a 
k or so” which might involve 
overnight stay. Phil’s first con- 
mm was how much notice he 
ald be given so that he could 


Vhat a day, what a day!” says 
mathan Toogood as he negoti- 
es his wheelchair across the. 
nall of the hostel and into Marie 
Gallagher’s_ room, now _ their 
t living room. 
Jonathan has just got back 
om the Grange Crescent day 
ntre in Sheffield with exciting 
ews. His social worker says that 
effield social services will 
D paying for his place at 
ckingham and there are family 
port services available at Tot- 
y. They can look for accom- 
odation there. 
Marie’s big fear has been that 
will be parted from Jonathan: 
he ever left, I wouldn’t be able 
cope.” : 
For 11 years she has lived at 
ockingham and Jonathan, who 
ade the move from home 9 
onths ago, is her first real love. 
They were brought together 
y a common interest and a 
ared experience. Jonathan was 
ving trouble finding personal 
elp at Sheffield College. “I got 
e’one night and I thought I 
ould ask Marie about 
otherham College, where she 
kes courses. Then we got talk- 
g about computers. I told her 
out the National Star Centre 
ere I'd been and then we 
ked about school. We found 
we had been at the same special 
school though at different times. 
Marie is 30, Jonathan is 20). We 
had got something in common.” 
Over the weeks their interest 
in each other grew and in 
ovember last year they got en- 
paged. 
The following week they went 
na “couples’ course” run by so- 
worker Hilary Doherty and 
e occupational therapist 
uk Ward of The Spastics 
ociety. 
_ They were one of 4 couples 
ho spent 3 days at a hotel in 
ton, Derbyshire, learning 
about each other, their re- 
aship and the practical im- 
ications of living independent- 
benefits, services, finding a 


Two couples talk to Mary Wilkinson 


about their relationship and the challenge 
of leaving residential care 


Living in the community 
needs careful organisation, say 
the Bradshaws, but Karen also 
acknowledges how much of her 
personal caring falls on her hus- 
band, especially at weekends. 
“Phil can do a lot more things 
than I can,” she says. “He didn’t 
let himself in for all this.” 

Since they moved from Rock- 
ingham hostel, near Rotherham, 
to the new bungalow 18 months 
ago, they have had to face the 
effects of this caring on their sex- 
ual relationship and they admit it 
is becoming a problem. Karen 
cannot think of a solution. 

When they fell for each other, 
says Phil, they didn’t-know what 
it would entail. Both were living 
at Rockingham. Phil had been 
there for 7 years before Karen 
arrived in 1980. He had had va- 
rious friendships with girls but 
no physical relationship. 

Nowhere along the line from 
Delarue School to Rockingham 
had he received any sex educa- 
tion except informal talks with 
friends, which he later found out 
were quite inadequate. Karen 
was equally ignorant. 

When staff then at Rocking- 
ham saw which way things were 
moving, they didn’t just support 


For Marie it was a chance to go 


away with Jonathan. There was - 


some sex education which she 
had never had before and she 
grew closer to Jonathan — literal- 
ly too, because they decided to 
share a double bed. 

Jonathan had had enough of 
sex education: “It started at the 
Star Centre at 13 and was repe- 
ated over and over again every 
year.” | 

But the course did clarify his 
feelings about Marie. “It helped 
me to decide that I really did 
love her.” 

Back at the hostel they wanted 
to sleep together and to plan for 
living in the community. 

Staff accepted the rela- 
tionship, gave them the oppor- 
tunity to talk about it, and 
arranged for them to share 
Jonathan’s bedroom. 

One or two of the other resi- 
dents caused Marie some upset. 
They were envious of the rela- 


tionship and of people more sev- — 


erely disabled by cp in speech 
and movement than they were 
trying to go it on their own. 

There were obvious worries 
from the families. Jonathan’s 
father has counselled careful 
thought before making a long- 
term commitment which he 
thinks is more difficult for dis- 
abled people to break off. 

Marie is determined to be- 
come more independent. She 
was one of the first people to 
work out her own Individual 
Programme Plan with a key 
worker, setting herself steps to- 
wards independence, and she 


Hoping to move out: Marie Gallagher and Jonathan Toogood. 


out together 


the relationship, according to 
Phil, “they pushed it.” 

“We wouldn’t have married in 
‘82 but we wanted to sleep to- 
gether so we had to get married.” 
_ They hoped to move out into 
the community and at last got. 
the chance of a new, adapted 
bungalow close by on an estate 
built by the North British Hous- 
ing Association. 

Karen’s family had opposed 
the marriage and now opposed 
the move. Determined to prove 
them wrong, Karen went away 
to Broadstones hostel in Birm- 
ingham for 6 months, where she 
learned to prepare food, manage. 
a microwave oven, make hot 
drinks and improve her personal 
care. “I had to overcome my own 
physical limitations and learn 
what my way was,” she says. “It 
was trial and error, but the occu- 
pational therapist was very help- 
ful.” 

As the day for moving into the 
bungalow approached, their ex- 
citement turned to 
apprehension — “can we do it?” 
Phil’s parents came to help and 
within a couple of days he was 
going off to work like many 
other husbands, driving his 
adapted Ford Escort. 
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hopes to find out what she can 
do and what support she will 
need in the training flat that 
Rockingham is at present nego- 
tiating with the local authority. 

Her communication needs 
have been assessed and she will 
be the first to try out a Touch 
Talker that has been bought for 
trial use in the region. 

“If I could have enough help I 
would like to have children,” she 
says. 

Jonathan recognises that he is 
the more physically able of the 
two. “I have more responsibility 
for Marie than she has for me. It 
worries me.” 

He got some idea of what it 
would be like coping in the com- 
munity when he was ill before 
Christmas. 

Even so, the couples’ course 
has given him greater confide- 
nce. “I came away knowing that 
what I wanted to do was realistic 
and that my career aspirations 
were realistic too.” 

At present he is doing Cam- 
bridge Certificate courses in 
computing and data processing 
and he wants to do an Open Uni- 
versity course and eventually 
work as a development officer 
for The Spastics Society. He is 
secretary of the day centre’s Us- 
ers’ Council and an active mem- 
ber of the local Labour Party. 

“?’m enjoying life at the mo- 
ment,” he says. 


Another couples’ course, will be 
held in the autumn. Contact 
Frank Ward or Hilary Doberty, 
tel: (0423) 69655. 
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Karen was left worrying how 
to manage. “I still feel like that — 
because I can’t use the kitchen.” 

Although they saw the plans of 
the bungalow and were sup- 
posed to be involved with the 
adaptations, the units in the 
kitchen ended up too high for 
either of them. 

They have an alarm system 
and useful pulleys on the cur- 
tains, but the bath taps were set 
at the opposite end of the bath to 
the one they had asked for, so 
they had to re-learn how to get 
into the bath. (Although the bath 
taps have now been changed, the 
kitchen hasn’t. ) 

Outside, the raised garden was 
too high for them to reach from 
wheelchairs. 

So Karen, deeply frustrated, is 
relying on home help for 2-4 
hours every weekday morning 
and for the evening meal and 
Sunday lunch. (It only costs 
them £1, for Rotherham social 
services pays the rest.) She also 
gets an hour of help each week 
from ROMAC, a local commun- 
ity based service and one session 
of physiotherapy which she 
wishes was more. 

The couple live on Phil’s pay 
(about 60 per cent of the going 
rate, he says, because he is slow ), 
with mobility allowance for both 
of them, and non-contributory 
invalidity benefit and attendance 


ANNOUNCING THE 


eir own home: Karen and Philip Bradshaw. 


Frank Ward 


allowance for Karen. They get 
rent and rates rebates. 

The car gives them some free- 
dom, to go shopping or to con- 
certs and films which are accessi- 
ble. 

But they say they have few 
friends. Getting to know the 
neighbours is hampered by their 
lack of mobility and Karen thinks 
that able-bodied people tend to 


steer clear of them. “Because we ~ 


are physically disabled they 
think we are mentally disabled 
too.” 

Having children is not an op- 
tion because the drug Karen 
needs to control her athetoid 
movements would harm the 
baby. 

Is it all worthwhile, one won- 
ders? 

To the Bradshaws it is. “We 
would never go back to a hostel,” 
says Phil. “Despite our problems 
here, we are making our own de- 
cisions.” 

“Living on your Own you are 


-able to shut the door on the 


whole world and you don’t have 
to open it,” adds Karen. 


77) 


#) 


Look carefully before you ~ 


leap, they advise other disabled 
people. Look at each other’s 
needs and limitations, at the ex- 
pense of it all and at the prop- 
osed adaptations to your home — 
“make sure they are right from 
the beginning.” 


ravel Chair 


From Wheelchair to Car 
without leaving 


your Seat... 


- Ifyou want to know more, send the coupon to: 


MarketAbility, Units 3 & 4 Cownhayne Lane, 
Colyton, Devon EX13 6HA 


Address: 


Car: Make. .........- model. 


Do you find the transfer from 
wheelchair to car seat a 
problem? If so, it can be 
overcome with the New 
Travel Chair from 

\. MarketAbility. This combined 
wheelchair/car seat transfers 


two-door cars and back 
without you leaving your 
seat, and with a minimum of 
effort. And you sit in the lap 
of comfort whether at home 
or on the road, 


MarketAbility — /¢ader in Mobility Engineering ON 


12 


Le 


Radrocles 
and the Lion 


‘A company of 25 actors — able- 


bodied, mentally and physically 
disabled — ranging in age from 
young children to grey-haired 
adults has the potential to create 
an exciting theatrical experi- 
ence. But Path failed to com- 
municate anything remotely ex- 
citing through their recent pro- 
duction of Bernard Shaw’s 
Androcles and the Lion at the 
Jeanetta Cochrane theatre. 

Admittedly, it was an amateur 
production, but the programme 
specifically stated: “Our produc- 
tions are consistently geared to a 
professional standard of commit- 
ment and of entertainment.” 

It was obvious that a great deal 
of time and energy had been 
channelled into set-building and 
costume-making and for such a 
large cast on such a tight budget 
the results’ were no mean 
achievement. However, the time 
would have been better spent 
concentrating on improving the 
quality of performance and vocal 
delivery 

Perhaps the fault lay in the 
choice of script. 

Set in Roman times, Shaw’s 
plot is of a runaway slave, Andro- 
cles, who aids and befriends a 
lion who later returns the favour 
by not eating Androcles in the 
arena. It is not Shaw at his best 
and lacks bite. 

I saw no reason for it being 
selected other than to prove that 


*“ actors with disabilities can per- 


Peay 


form “established works” or 
“classics”. Certainly there is no 
reason why they should not, but 
a script should never hamper the 
actors. 

Androcles and the Lion drag- 
ged from the start, as if the actors 
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Lloyd Sefton Smith (centurion) with Valerie Brockbank (lionkeeper). 


were manacled to the script. 
Some performers couldn’t wait 
to get through their speeches 
and seemed relieved when they 
were over. I rarely believed the 
actors or felt they were living 
their characters, and they didn’t 
even seem to enjoy it them- 
selves, apart from Jag Plah. 

Unsurprisingly, the most 
spontaneous performance came 
from the children. 

The highlight of the evening 
for me was the duo of Issy Schlis- 
selman and Edward Jones in the 
roles of Caesar and Caesat’s 
secretary. 

Paradoxically Schlisselman’s 
portrayal in sign language and no 
“speech” (his, secretary deli- 
vered his words verbally ) spoke 
more powerfully and communi- 
cated more than anything else in 
the whole show. 

Sign language is so dramatic its 
natural place is on stage, and it is 
precisely here that  Path’s 
strength lies, ie in original and 
imaginative use of the qualities 
that able-bodied actors lack — or 
at least here their strength will 


lie, if they do not ignore it. 

As for Androcles and the Lion, 
the music was uninteresting, the 
direction poor and quite frankly 
I was bored. 

I would like to see this com- 
pany less ambitious and more 
adventurous. 

Ellen Wilkie 


The Sex Directory 
Compiled by Ann Darnbrough 
and Derek Kinrade 
(Woodhead-Faulkner, Cam- 
bridge, £19.95) 


“Sex should be a joyful experi- 
ence. But, complicated crea- 
tures as we are, things some- 
times go wrong.” So begins this 
“comprehensive” guide to sex- 


ual problems and where to go for 
help. 

Ignorance about sexual mat- 
ters exists for a great many peo- 
ple; it brings with it much anxie- 
ty, anger, fear, frustration and 
torment. Dr Duncan Guthrie, in 
his foreword, applauds the au- 
thors for providing “a book choc 
full of useful information which 


' will help, directly or indirectly, 


all who have problems or who 
just seek plain answers to simple 
questions in matters of sex.” 

Written in an easy-to-read, 
non-technical style, the book 
covers learning about sex, family 
planning, abortion, genetic 
counselling, infertility, common 
problems and helping therapies, 
marriage guidance, sexually 
transmitted diseases, AIDS, sex 
law, sex abuse, sex aids, sex in 
later years, sexuality and disabil- 
ity, homosexuality, transvestism 
and trans-sexuality, women’s 
issues. Each section includes 
useful UK addresses and con- 
tacts for where to go for help 
plus further reading and in- 
formation services. 

The authors set themselves a 
mammoth task of research and 
they are to be congratulated on 
the result. 

I welcome the chapter on 
“sexuality and disability” in a 
book aimed at the general 
population — this puts it in its 
proper context. 

A separate chapter does not 
suggest, say the authors, “that 
disabled people’s sexual needs 
are in any way different from 
anyone else’s: this is clearly not 
so. Rather it is a means of draw- 
ing together information of a 
specialised nature where this 
might be helpful.” 

They talk of how caring peo- 
ple in homes and institutions and 
sometimes even loving families 
have practised the repression of 
disabled people’s feelings. They 
‘explain that love-making does 
not have to include sexual inter- 
course or even orgasm. 

They comment on various in- 
direct causes of sexual prob- 
lems, such as incontinence or 
drug use and suggest ways to 
help. There is also a good list of 
further reading on specific dis- 
abilities, including spina bifida 
and cerebral palsy, and helpful 
organisations. 


Camp Rookwood 
Modular Seating 


CRMS a versatile, adaptable, adjustable 
seating system. Offering you a custom finish, 
using simple pre-formed modular components. 


@ Age range 2-12 years. 
@ Short fitting and supply times. 


@ Fits a wide range of bases 
(wheelchair, buggy and Cloudsley Frame) 


@ Features a unique toilet seat option 
@ Manufactured from A.B.S. fire retardant 


Name 

Position 
Hospital/Practice 
Address 


LU Please send more information on the CRMS g 
LC) Please arrange for a sales representative to call = 


eS a 2 Se ae eee el. 
Now please post — no stamp needed to — 
Camp Limited, FREEPOST, Northgate House, 
Staple Gardens, Winchester, Hants SO23 8ST 


Look out for... 


in 

As a professional social wot 
er, I found this guide offere 
simple and basic understan 
of the subject and an invaluat 
reference point to the services 
available and their location. 

I'm undecided if the lay p 
son in Bangor will really want tof} 
know of the help available inf} 
Glasgow, but certainly he or she 
will be able to make faforma 
decisions about seeking help. © 


Occupational Therapy 
for Children with Dis 


abilities 


by Dorothy Penso ia 
(Croom Helm,  paperba 
£8.95) 5 


Occupational Therapy for Chit. 
dren with a Disability is not aj 
definitive work on the whole 
subject. What it offers is a view of 
some particular aspects of 1€ 
occupational therapist’s work) 


oi 


with children. | 
At 181 pages the book is a 
manageable length. Its 9 chap-| 
ters cover the different assess-) 
ments and treatment which : 
might be given by the occupa- 
tional therapist. The topics range} 
over the relationships between} 
children, parents and therapists, 
the transmission of information a. 
appropriate, to the child and) 
assessment and treatment plans ans. | 
Some paediatric occupational) 
therapists and teachers may, 
query the. strong educational! 
bias of the chapters on. ihe mode i 
for the process of learning. 
is possibly because of the over- 
lap between therapy and educa-| 
tion in children who have disabi-| 
lities. Perhaps the importance of; 
the interdisciplinary team, dis- 
cussed in the chapter on “Rela- | 
tionships Between Children, Pa-} 
rents.and Therapists”. needs to 
be stated more strongly. . sa 
Parents of children with dis- 
abilities might find this an in- 
teresting book to dip into, but it 
does not cover the subject as | 
thoroughly as, say, Handling the 
Young Cerebral Palsied Child at | 
Home by Nancie Finnie, and | 
some parts may be too technical. 
Frank Ward 


Another Way of Seeing, at the 
Laing Gallery, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne until 12 March, is billed asa | 
“multisensory art installation”. | 
There are things to smell and | 
wear, taped sounds, “feely” 
sculptures and visual treats. De- 
signed by Audrey Barker of. 
Abbey Mill Arts Centre, Cumbria | 
and built by a team of disabled | 
and able-bodied people, it can be | 
enjoyed by people in wheel- 
chairs and those with a visual 
handicap. Tel: (0912) 326989. 


Light Cycle 5,the new work 
from Common Ground Dance 
Theatre is performed at The 
Place on Wednesday 10 Febru- 
ary. Common Ground are a pro- 
fessional touring company of | 
deaf and hearing dancers and | 
actors and Light Cycle 5 blends | 
contemporary dance, mime and | 
theatre in a show accessible to | 
those with hearing loss. The | | 


Place Theatre, 17 Dukes Road, 
London WC1H, tel: 01-387 0031. 


The Royal Opera House, Co- | 
vent Garden, has extra wheel-— 
chair spaces available at per- 
formances in February and 
March — The Sons of Horus, Sym- 
phonic Variations and La Fin du. 
Jour, a triple bill of ballet on 2. 
March, and the operas Jenufa 
and Un Ballo in Maschera on 22. 
February and 28 March respec- 
tively. Tickets: &7 for a wheel- 
chair space, &7 for an escort seat. 
Contact David Robinson on 01- 
240 1200, ext 384. f 


SK 


Jow did I agree to spend a Satur- 
night in Basildon inside a hall 
vith the size and charm ofan air- 
‘raft hangar, filled with Essex 
wwhboys and cowgirls, listening 
Country and Western music? 
The answer was Mel Hague 
I Gravel Boots) — a disabled 
nger who has been Britain’s 
ost admired and well-liked 
W songwriter and entertain- 
for the last 25 years. 

With his brand-new band, 
one of whom were over 20 
rs old, a good line in 
between-song banter and a rich, 
ep voice that sounded more 


ver waffles than gravel, he soon 
had 100 pairs of cowboy boots 
scuffling round the floor. 
_ He even managed to wipe the 
emory of the compere’s intro- 
luction from the minds of the 
00-odd fans. The patronizing, 
audlin references to Mel’s 
“bravery in the face of...” evoked 
e tacky, sugary side of Nashvil- 
le. But no matter; right now we 
were listening to The Real Thing. 
O?Gravel Boots was born in 
Rotherham in 1943 with mis- 
aligned thigh bones. He moved 
9 Canada in 1951 for the correc- 
ive operation that was not avail- 
le in this country, and it was 
rere he first came across C&W 
music. — 
_ After the operation to re-align 
his thigh bones, an _ over- 
enthusiastic young Mel tried to 
run before he could walk — liter- 
ally — wrecking the operation. It 
was a mistake that has left him 
with a pronounced limp, though 
until a few years ago he always 
stood during his concerts. 
- Mel has always insisted on 
being treated as a performer 
o happens to be disabled 
ather than vice-versa. He’s not a 
nember of any disability group 
ind disagrees with the idea of a 
isability culture. “In this busi- 
‘ness, it's bums on seats that 
‘count. I don’t ask for sympathy 
-and I don’t get it. It’s a hard old 
e ” 


_ He has been filling seats since _ 


1962 when he returned to Eng- 
land. In those days there were 
only 6 C&W clubs in the coun- 
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25 yeats at the top for Mel Hague, who’s just the 


Good ol? boy of the North 


try, and Mel soon established 
himself as a great British singer/ 
composer of songs that fit the 
basic C&W structure. A line 
from one of his songs, “I idolise 
those good ol’ boys, but I don’t 
walk in their shoes”, sums up 
Mel’s relationship with Amer- 
ican C&W. 

As a solo artist and with va- 
rious bands, his career has taken 
him all over Europe and North 
America, including Nashville, 
Tennessee — the cradle of C&W. 
He has made 6 albums, including 
2 live recordings and for 10 
years. presented a C&W prog- 
ramme on Radio Sheffield. 

He has also found time to mar- 
ry and has 2 children: Gary, 16 
and Angela, 11 who also enjoy 
C&W “up to a point”, says Mel. 

It’s difficult to list all his 
awards, but the highlights were 
nomination for Top Male Voice 
in 1983, ‘85 and ‘86, and winning 
the Top British Country Enter- 
tainer in 1981. 

In the same year, he cycled 
with Gary from his home near 
Doncaster to Wembley, averag- 
ing 30 miles a day on a special 
tricycle and playing concerts on 
the way to raise £5,000 for Phy- 


Mel Hague is most at home in small clubs, where his wit between songs is legendary. 


sically Handicapped and Able 
Bodied. 

Next month, you can catch 
him on One in Four, a program- 
me he watched by accident but 
which inspired him to write his 
first song about disability. 

“Give us Both a Chance,” Mel 
says, “is all about how disabled 
people are still people and how if 
more able-bodied people real- 
ised this there could be a lot 


more interaction between the 2 
groups, to the benefit of every- 
one. I think the lyrics relate to 
the way any minority is treated”. 
Oh, and finally, the nickname? 
“Someone once asked where I 
got my deep, gravelly voice 
from, and a friend told them it 
just came up out of my boots. It 
just stuck. It helps to have a nick- 

name in Country music .” 
Julian Marshall 


Give us bothachance wWords/Music by Mel Hague 


Look into my heart, reach into my mind. 

Give yourself a chance to find the soul that’s here inside. 

There’s more to me than meets the eye, that’s all I’m trying to say. 
I work a little harder just to live from day to day. 


Look into my eyes, that’s not so hard to do. 

You’re looking at a man who’s made inside just the same as you. 
Shake off that old chain, that binds you to the past. 

Reach out for my hand and hold on tight . .. Give us both a chance. 


I’ve been here for centuries, just waiting for the time 
The world would wake and know that what Iam is really nota 


crime. 


That day is finally dawning, but it’s only just begun. 

When we face the sunset together, the battle will be won. 

Shake off that old chain, that binds you to the past. 

Reach out for my hand and hold on tight. .. Give us both a chance. 


issan Micra 
comes out top 


When Valerie Lang, a_vice- 
chairman of The. Spastics Socie- 
ty, bought her first car, an Austin 
Metro, in 1983, it was one of the 
first to have power steering fit- 
ted by Steering Developments. 
Because of her disability she 
needed a lot of help with stcer- 
ing and their simulator helped 
_ the engineers to tell how much. 

_ The car changed Valerie’s life 
completely, enabling her to buy 
_aflat away from public transport 
in a nicer part of London. It 
allowed her to get to many meet- 
ings in the evenings and 
weekends when travel by public 
port would be either diffi- 
cult or dangerous for a woman 
alone. 

_ Living and working in London, 
she didn’t do more than 5 miles 
per day and trips into the coun- 


try were a rare treat (country 
roads scare Val silly ). So the total 
mileage since 1983 was only 
15,000. 

At this year’s Mobility Road 
Show we went about the serious 
business of choosing a replace- 
ment. After several test drives 
the best all-round package was 
the Nissan Micra*. 

When she bought her first car, 
Valerie put aside an amount of 
money each month for the re- 
placement and that, together 
with the sale of her old car (to a 
local group), gave her the 
money to buy the replacement 
without a loan. She also received 
a generous mobility discount 
from the manufacturers. 

The Nissan dealer was both in- 
terested in Val’s requirements 
and helpful. He arranged to 
transfer the new car to Steering 
Developments at Hemel Hemp- 
stead, and back, free of charge. 

Alfred Bekker controls were 
fitted by Brian Page while the 
steering was being modified, so 
the car was ready to drive from 
the showroom when it returned. 

Altogether Valerie Lang paid 
£5,800 (inc VAT) for the car, 
£850 for the power steering and 
£173 for the hand controls (no 
VAT required on either ). 


Because she doesn’t use a 
wheelchair she had to pay VAT 
and Car Tax on the car itself. Yet 
the power steering and hand 
controls are free of VAT because 
they are permanent fixtures for a 
disabled driver. It is surely time 
the Government stopped this sil- 
ly anomaly which forces up the 
cost of mobility for disabled 
people. 

Finally, all new cars need 
some fine tuning to suit the driv- 
er and we found the Micra seat 
rake was at too much ofan angle, 
so I fitted blocks under the back 
of the seat to give a better driv- 
ing position. 

Valerie was back on the road. 


Valerie Lang chose the Micra as the best all round package. 


“In my car with the right adapta- 
tions,” she said, “I’m no longer 
disabled.” 

John Byworth 


Nissan Camden Ltd, 229a Cam- 
den Road, London N7. Tel: O1- 
607 2827. 

Brian Page, Vauxhall Motors, 
18 Pooley Green Road, Egham, 
Surrey. Tel: (0784) 35850. 
Steering Developments, Unit 3, 
Eastman Way, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Herts. Tel: (0442) 
212918). 


*The Nissan Micra was first reviewed by 
me in September 1983 and has not 
changed substantially since then. 


The hard 
choice all 


parents must 
one day make.. 


If You Love Him, Let Him Go 
(40 Minutes series, BBC2, 14 
January ) told the story of 2 fami- 


lies, 
offspring who 


each with a. grown-up 


had a mental 


handicap. Both sets of parents 
were facing the prospect of their 
disabled child leaving home for 
his or her own benefit. 

What emerged most clearly 
was the quality of love and re- 


spect that the 


parents had for 


Richard and Mandy, and it was 


this that motivated the depar-_ 


ture. 


Yet the programme was not 
emotive; the viewer was not 
manipulated by music or film 


effects. There 


was emotion, 


understated but clear, and stron- 
ger for never becoming explicit. 
The way the film showed Mandy 
and Richard, and all the other 
disabled people was sensitive 
and rightly emphasised the per- 
son rather than the disability. 


The Transplanted Brain 
(Horizon series, BBC2, 4 Janu- 
ary) showed how new techni- 
ques in brain surgery could ease 
such disabilities as Parkinson’s 
disease. Naturally, I was looking 
for a link with cp. As there wasn’t 
any, I wasn’t sure whether to be 
relieved or not. When surgeons 


get around to 


my disability, I 


won't be the first in line! A fasci- 
nating film, all the same. 


re 74 


@ 


a 


For the second time in its his- 
tory, The Price is Right (ITV, 8 
January) had a deaf contestant, 
who communicated via a sign 
language interpreter. It was ob- 
vious that he was part of a group 


of deaf people 


in the audience. I 


only hope that when he wasn’t 
playing the game, they still had 
the interpreter. If they did, it was 
more than deaf viewers had at 
home: they only saw the inter- 
preter when the deaf contestant 


was playing. 


So, good though it was to see a 


contestant 


with a_ disability 


being able to take part, it’s ironic 
that people with a similar disabil- 
ity would not have been able to 
share his enjoyment. 

By having deaf contestants on 
2 shows, The Price is Right has 
broken new ground. It won't 
happen again because the game 


has been axed! 


The Uphill Ski Club (BBC1, 
22 December 1987) was an 


omnibus 


edition 


of John 


Craven’s Newsround. This was 


a welcome 


repeat because, 


although he sometimes tries too 
hard to be sensitive, John Craven 
clearly enjoyed the company of 
the disabled young people and 


obviously this 


Same Difference (C4, 4 


January ) was 
from last 


was mutual. & 


A 
mainly selections 
summer’s series 


together with an interview ab- 


out the new 


benefits scheme. 


The selection was a good one 


and might hav 


e convinced view- 


ers that the original programmes 


were better 


than they were. 


Hopefully, the next series will 
live up to the promise of this spe-~ 


cial and will 


not feature inter- 


views as stilted as the one about 


benefits. 


Chris Davies 


a 


veel 
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Share Your Problems 


Why not 
spring clean 
your 

self-esteem? 


“In the Spring a young man’s fan- 
cy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love”. So says Tennyson, and on 
St Valentine’s Day, 14 February, 
many a young woman’s fancy 
will no doubt turn to the cards 
she will receive from her boy 
friends. 

A large number of people, 
however, for all sorts of reasons, 
including physical disabilities, 
feel that no one could possibly 


fall in love with them. In TV 


advertisements everyone is 
young, athletic, beautiful and 
successful — yet most of us fall a 
long way short of that image. 
The following letters illustrate 
how some people feel about 
themselves and their friends. 


“I long for a real boy friend, 
but nobody seems interested 
in me. Notafter the first meet- 
ing, anyway. Who wants a girl 
friend in a wheelchair? I feel 
fat and ugly and I wonder 
why I bother about my make- 
up and clothes at all.” 


It is said that “beauty is in the eye 
of the beholder” and a great deal 
does depend on how you feel ab- 
out yourself and how interested 
you are in other people. 

Forget the TV adverts and con- 
centrate on YOUR good points. 

Look in the mirror and decide 
what you like about yourself. 
Maybe it’s your smile, your eyes, 
your hands, your laugh. And then 


~ build up these positive assets. 


Think about what you find in- 
teresting and attractive in other 
people and look out for young 
men — and girls — with these 
characteristics. 

It is important to meet as 
many people as you can and to 
enjoy friendly social  rela- 


With Margaret Morgan 


E88 RIFTON YOUTH ACTIVITY CHAIR 
The same chair for 5 year old to small adult 


 Rifton 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
Fully illustrated CATALOGUE available free 
Robertsbridge, E. Sussex TN32 5DR — phone 0580 880626 


tionships without seeing every 
young man as a potential lover. 

Have you ever thought of 
going to classes in make-up or 
fashion? Or finding a group 
where you can learn social skills 
and become more self-confident 
and outgoing? 

Try your local adult education 
or further education college. 
You will probably be surprised 
at the wide range of subjects on 
offer. 

The fact that you are in a 
wheelchair may create some dif- 
ficulty at first, but it is unlikely to 
be insoluble, and it is YOU that 
counts, not the wheelchair. 


' “I have a nice boyfriend and 


we enjoy being together. We 
don’t go out much and when 
we do Iam sure that everyone 
must think Roger is drunk, 
because his walking is so 
clumsy and awkward. I know 


people are staring at him, and - 


at me too. He doesn’t seem to 
mind, but I get very embar- 
rassed, | ‘We haven't tried 
going into a cafe or pub yet. 
Roger uses a straw to drink 
and I don’t think I could face 
that | with other people 
around. Do you think I will 
ever get over this emibatrass- 
ment?” 


It is good to know that you and 
your boyfriend are getting on 
well together. It must be difficult 
to ignore the stares of other peo- 
ple and it is understandable that 
you should feel hurt and embar- 
rassed, both on Roger’s and your 
own behalf. 

It sounds as though Roger has 
had to learn to ignore what 
others may think of him and has 
developed a thick skin to cope 
with stares and thoughtless re- 


marks. What people say can be — 


very cruel at times, not only to 
the person with the disability, 
but to friends and family too. 
Have you tried talking to Ro- 
ger about your feelings and reac- 
tions? I am sure he will under- 
stand and you may well be able 
to work out a way of handling 


Simon Crompton 


the situation together. 


If your relationship is going to 
continue to develop you. will 
obviously need to conquer your 
present responses and learn to 
feel comfortable with Roger, 
wherever you are and however 
others react to you both. 

Easier said than done, I 
appreciate, but Roger has, 


apparently, found ways of. deal- 


ing with the inquisitive stares 
and so perhaps he can help you 
to do the same. A sense of 
humour certainly helps and if 
you can both seé the funny side 
and laugh together, this relieves 


the tension and takes some of the - 


hurt out of the situation. 

You might find it easier to go 
into a cafe or pub with one or 
two friends in the first instance, 
so that the limelight is not all on 
Roger. When people get to know 
you both, the fact that Roger 
uses: a straw to drink will be- 
come quite routine and 
accepted by everyone. It is the 
initial curiosity that is difficult to 
cope with, but do go on trying. 

You may also find it helpful to 
talk to someone who has faced 
similar problems. I am sure that 
one of the disability organisa- 
tions will be able to put you in 
touch with another woman who 
has a partner with a disability. 
You could share your feelings 
with her and probably learn 
some useful tips. So do get in 
touch with either the head office 
or local branch ofan appropriate 
organisation. The address and 
telephone number should be in 
your local directory, or contact 
the Citizens’ Advice Bureau or 
your nearest library. 


In December 24 readers 
generously donated a total 
of £145 to Disability Now. 


Thank you to: 


Brentwood Access Group 
Mrs Broadley, Scarborough 

J Daley, Stockport 

Mr & Mrs Driver, Anglesey 
Mrs Gordon, Pulborough 

Ms Hook, Kidderminster 

Mr Howe, Brimfield 
Jones/Curtis, Bradford 

Mr & Mrs Kearey, Weybridge 
Miss Kitt, Bristol 

Mrs Langdon, Hemel Hempstead 
Mr & Mrs Makin, Pembry, Dyfed 
Mrs Matthews, Stevenage 

Mr Pope, Wimborne 

Mrs Reynard, Helperby 

Mrs Richardson, Enfield 

H Roberts, Leamington Spa 
Mrs Slade, Basingstoke 

Mrs Smith PD, no address 
Mrs Wootton, Staines 

Mrs Wright, Mitcham 

Mr Wright, Rotherham 

and 2 anonymous supporters 


Please keep giving! 
Cheques and postal orders 
should be made out to The 
Spastics Society and sent to: 
Gayle Mooney, Room 2B, 
Disability Now, FREEPOST, 
12 Park Crescent, London 
WIE 3FB. 


: 9441 for booking forms and further details. 2 


~ formation from Keith Stephens at MCC on 061-234 3259. 


-Certificate in the Residential Care of Children and Young Pec 


What's On 


Conferences and leisure 


3 


A demonstration day of equipment for nikically a and menta i 
disabled children will be given by Disabled Living Services on ut 
day 18 February, not Saturday 13 February (as'ih DN January ). F: ol 
10.30am to 4.00pm at Redbank House, 4 St Chad’s Street, Cheethag 
Manchester. Frée entrance. For details fel: 061 -832-3678. 


Self-Defence for Women with Disabilities. Classes organise 
South Camden Womens Centre at Wesley House, 4 Wild Courts, Le 
don WC1 on 6 & 7 February. Starting at 10am and lasting till ‘oma tl 
classes cost £2 unwaged and £10 waged. org bring your OV 
lunch. Call 01-278 0120 for more information. ; SET 


The Voluntary Council for Handicapped Children is holding 
seminar on 29 February to discuss the 1981 Education Act and i 
impact on parents whose children have special educational need 
The VCHC Annual Conference will be held on 8 June. Page O12 
Special Educational Needs. The London Institute of Educatio a | 
organising 6 conferences to review developments since the Warno¢ 
Report. They will run from 3 March-24 June and cover the interests 
parents and young disabled people. For full details and an applicatig¢ 
form, send an’SAE to Shirley Cotton, Warnock Plus Ten, London Uf 
versity Institute of Education, 24-27 Woburn Place, London WC1 ‘ 


The National CP. Swimming Championships will be held at tH 
Burton-on-Trent Leisure Centre on Saturday, 5 March from 1 laf 
5pm. Further information from Carol Bradley,.Northern. Region) 
Office, The Spastics Society, Elanfield Commmnity co Row ‘ 
Place, ‘Newton Aycliffe, Co Durham. 


* ee | 
RNIB Enterprise Fair. The RNIB is holding its first event ‘to encoul 
age visually handicapped people to set up in business, on 9 Mar: h | 
224 Great Portland Street, London WIN, tel: 04-388 1266. There wi 
be speakers giving advice and 20 stalls displaying the products am} 
services of successful blind and partially sighted entrepreneurs. 


The Disabled Living Foundation’s spring courses are? Aspects { 
Adult Seating, 10 or 11 March; Multiple Sclerosis, 20 April; Kitche 
‘Design and Equipment, 19 or 20 May; Dressing Matters, 2 or 3 Jun) 
and 7 or 8 July and Visual Handicap on 23 or 24 June. All cours¢ 
take place at the DLF, 380-384 Harrow Road, London W9 2H 
tel: 01-289 6111. 


Art and Touch Education for Visually Handicapped People is 
2-day seminar at Leicester University, 25-26 March, on the'theory-a 

practice of touch education, aimed at both arts administrators ai 
those who work with disabled people. £44 residential, £33.70 no 
residential. For details contact Dr Eleanor Hartley, Dept of Adu 
Education, Leicester University, University Road, Leicester LE1 7R a 


| 


i 
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Disabled people’s arts conference in Manchester 26-27 Mara | 
will discuss disability culture, if it exists and if,it can foster positi 
images of disability. Organised by Manchester City Council’s Disable c 
People’s Steering Group, North West Arts, Green Room Theatre a Hy 
the Greater Manchester Coalition of Disabled People. Further i ; 

4 
Stress Management, 28-30 March, is a 3-day course organised by 
Family Planning Association’s Education Unit, to explore the symy 
toms of stress and effective ways of reducing them. For both profe 
sionals and interested lay people. Further details and an applicatio 


form, from The Course Organiser, Education Unit, FPA, 27-35 Mortiny 
er Street, London W1N 7RJ, tel: 01-636 7866. | 


Disability and Rehabilitation in the Developing World is bh 
subject of 2 courses hosted by International Disability, Education an 
Awareness (IDEA ). The first, a residential course, is from 10-15 Apr 
and costs £290. The second is from 23-27 May, costs £220 and 
non-residential. Reduced fees are available in some circumstance} 
Phone IDEA on (0373) 827635 for more information. 


Courses at Castle Priory .__ 


An Introduction to Holistic Massage — a workshop exploring th 
therapeutic benefits for people with disabilities. 7-9 March. Tuitigy 
£50. Residence £47. Non-residence £17. 


Micros for Special Needs —.an intensive “hands on” compute 
course for those working with children and adults with special needs 
14-18 March. Tuition £150. Residence £98.50. Non-residenc 
£36.50. : 


The STAR Assessment Materials — a one-day workshop led by 
Chris Williams. 22 March. Fee £25 (including materials). ‘ 


Designing an Assessment Form-— a practical workshop examinin 
the different available assessment formats and exploring methods 
individual assessment. 23-24 March. Tuition £35. Residence £28. L 
Non-residence £17. This and the previous course may be taken a 
package. 


The Bereweeke Skills Teaching System — a workshop exami 
the use of assessment and programme planning systems for adults wit 
disabilities in residential settings. 25-27 March. Tuition £93. Resi 
dence £47. Non-residence £17. ; 


: | 
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ple with Special Needs — for care staff in hostels, special schools an 
F.E. units. September 1988-December 1989. Details now available. y 


Further information from Castle Priory College, Thames Street, Wali 
lingford, Oxon, OX10 OHE. Please enclose SAE. Tel: (0491) 37551 


For Sale 
‘WIN MOTOR mobility scooter. 
under Battery char- 
Tel: (044284) 3422, Herts. 


IR. Used only 6 months from new. 
e proof lights, battery char- 
B00 ono. Tel: 051 430 6051. 


fY PERSONAL LIFT with chair. 
ect condition. Complete with atten- 
Ewinch. £1,500 new. £1,000 ono. Mr 


w condition, suitable indoor and 
use. Easily dismantles for trans- 
£4595 ono. Tel: 01-883 0795. 


boot of car. £600 ono. Tel: (0744) 


PRAIRIE 1.5 GL, A-registration, 
_radio/cassette — Extras — 5 
000 miles, good condition, £3,600 
). Tel: (0763 ) 60854. 


ECTRIC WHEELCHAIRS/ 
OT .TTERY CARS. All makes, 
dels wanted and for sale. Nearly new, 
fy used from half-price. Demonstra- 
as. Contact Mr Gibbons. Tel: 021-357 
65 anytime. 


‘| 
sj Holi 

[ORNBURY HALL HOTEL, Churnet 
ley. Specialised facilities for all disabi- 
es. Companion 


es of ground amidst beautiful coun- 
Side. Prices from £21.50 a day full 
urd. For..a-brochure Contact Thorn- 
ry Hall Hotel, Lockwood Road, Kings- 
_ Holt, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs ST10 
4 Tel: (0538) 757220. 
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CLASSIFIED 


CORNISH SPASTICS SOCIETY. Two 
= equipped self cima flats, each to 
sleep up to six people, especially adapted 
for the disabled. Level access to flats and 
nearby sandy beach. Ample parking. Sea- 
sonal price range, to cover maintenance 
only, £50-£70 per week. Details from 
Booking Manager, Mr Elliott, 3 Bosvean 
Gardens, Illogan, Nr Redruth, Cornwall, 
tel: (2090) 218650. 

SELSEY — self-catering chalet on excel- 
lent site, suitable for disabled. Accommo- 
dates 4. equipped, swimming pool 
etc. Tel: (0329) 280161 for further de- 


Find-a-Friend 
ABLE-BODIED MALE PEN FRIEND re- 
quired by 43 year old lady who has cere- 
bral palsy and resides in Birmingham. 
Please write to: Miss Eirioes Goodwin c/o 
Midland Spastics Association, Victoria 
Road, Harborne, Birmingham B17 0AQ. 


SPINSTER 51. Severely disabled with 
multiple deformities. Active lifestyle. 
Wishes to socialise with similar, Free 
Church going, bachelor or widower. My- 
self a Baptist in East Kent area. Hobbies, 
reading, letter writing, selective TV 
viewing and radio listening. Please write 
to Box No 506, Disability Now, address 
on page 16, marking envelopes Private 
and Confidential. 


is disabled and would like penfriends. 
Please write to Box No 507, Disability 
Now, address on page 16, marking en- 
velopes Private and Confidential. 


LADY, 35, very interested in France and 
would like able-bodied pen friends with 
a similar interest, as I want to visit France 
and would even like to go for good, 
although this would be a big step to con- 

late. Please write to Box No 508, 
Disability Now, address on page 16, 
marking envelopes Private and Con- 
fidential. 


Jobs Offered 


TALENTED DESIGNER for multi- 
disciplined company. Must have 
qualifications and experience in dis- 


ability design and architechtural or 
interior. Send CV to Ray Pinder, 
OPUS 3 DESIGNS, 297 Old Kent 
Road, London SE1 5JL. 


ACTION FACTORY 
needs two experienced 
COMMUNITY CULTURAL WORKERS 
with VISUAL ARTS SKILLS. 
For more information please send a large S.A.E. to: 
Action Factory Community Arts, c/o Fusebox J.D.O. Jubilee St. 
Blackburn, Lancs. BB1 1ET 


Closing date: 17.2.88 


Arts and Disability 
Officer 


(Job Share — 212 days per week) 


The Arts Council is seeking to appoint an Officer who will be 
responsible for implementing and developing the Council's 


policy on arts and disability. 


Reporting to the Controller of Planning and working closely with 
all departments of the Council, the Officer will be responsible for 
advising Arts Council clients and other organisations, and 
generally promoting good practice with regard to arts and 
disability. He/She will also administer the assessment and : 
monitoring of clients’ performance in relation to the Council's 
Code of Practice on Arts and Disability and undertake a number of 
other important tasks. A thorough knowledge and experience of 
the subsidised arts sector coupled with an understanding of the 
arts needs of people with disabilities are essential requirements 


of this challenging job. 


This postis offered on a job share basis only. Although some 
flexibility may be possible the successful candidate must be 
prepared to work their 2012 hours per week during Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays to fit in with existing arrangements. 


Salary ona scale £5713.50 to £7088.50 (2012 hours per week). 


For an application form and job description, please 
contact the Personnel Department, Arts Council, 
105 Piccadilly, London W1V OAU. Tel: 01-629 9495 Ext. 266. 


j Closing date for receipt of applications: 


| Wednesday 17th February 1988. 


| The Arts Council welcomes applications 
fromall sections of the Community 
| regardless of race, colour, ethnic 
or national origins, marital status, 
- sex, sexual orientations, disability 


 Lorreligious beliefs. 


PHYSICALLY DISABLED CANCER PA- 
TIENT, 21, entrepreneur with a mail 
order business, also a writer, would like 
to write to any like-minded person who 
wants to make money or simply have a 
laugh! ['ve got bags of money-spinning 
ideas. Please write to Box No 509, Dis- 
ability Now, address on page 16, mark- 
ing envelopes Private and Confidential. 


TFH ARE SEEKING part-time de- 
monstrators or agents to handle 
their products in:- Scotland, East 
Anglia, South Wales. Apply to: Mr H 


D Baer, Toys for the Handicapped, 
76 Barracks Road, Sandy Lane In- 
dustrial Estate, Stourport-on- 
Severn, Worcs DY13 9QB, tel: 
(0299) 827820. 


CLASSIFIED RATES: £1.50 per line, 
with a minimum charge of £6. Advertis- 
ers are invoiced after the advertisement 
appears. Find-a-Friend column is free. 
(All ads are free for members of The 
Spastics Society or an affiliated group). 
Ring 01-636 5020 to place your ad. 


DN on tape 
and disc 


Disability Now will be avail- 
able on tape starting with the 
March issue. If you would like 
a tape version — which at the 
moment is free — please con- 
tact Gayle Mooney, fel: 01- 
636 5020 ext 244. (People 
who have already contacted 
us are on the mailing list.) 
DN is already available on 
3" disc to people using an Am- 


strad CPC6128 fitted with 2 }. 


switches. From the February 
issue you can also get it on a 
5” disc for the BBC “B” com- 
puter. 

Contact Steve Barnard or 
Greg at Princess Marina Cen- 
tre, tel: (02407) 4231 for 
your free disc. 


Share your 
problems by 
phone 
If you want advice ona per- 
sonal or spiritual problem, 
why not talk to Lin Ber- 
wick, Disability Now’s 
telephone counsellor, 

who is disabled herself? 

Lin is at the end of the 
line om Monday after- 
noons from 1pm to 5pm, 
and on Thursdays from 
6pm to 10pm. 

Her telephone number 
is Hornchurch (04024) 


Sey 
Pay 
a fS 
2a hip prey 


LET US TRY AND HELP 
YOU FIND A PENFRIEND, 
FRIEND OR PARTNER 


All enquiries to: HANDIDATE 
The Wellington Centre 
52 Chevallier Street 
Ipswich, Suffolk IP1 2PB 


&AbleAid 


For sensitive and sensible 
alterations, adaptations, and 
new-build for the disabled 
domestic and commercial 
hotels, colleges, offices, 
shops, granny flats, extra 
bathrooms, etc. 
086-77-3583/3936 
18 Templars Close, 
Wheatley, 
OXFORD OX9 1PA 


Retraining after illness or in- 
jury. Portland Training College, 
Mansfield, Notts, has immediate 
vacancies in engineering, indust- 
rial electronics and adult educa- 
tion. They also offer courses in 
business and technical studies, 
and horticulture. For more in- 
formation call Don Price on 
(0623) 792141. 


Stockport College of Tech- 
nology has a 2-year, full-time 
course starting in September 
leading to a certificate in the 
further education and training of 
people with mental handicaps. 
All last year’s students have 
found jobs in the field. Open to 
any adult with relevant volun- 
tary or professional experience. 
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Contact Christine McKenna, 
Stockport College of Technolo- 
gy, Wellington Road South, 
Stockport, Greater Manchester, 
tel: 061-480 7331, ext 3488. 


IJGD is a German organisation 
afranging exchange holidays for 
groups of disabled young peo- 
ple. Staying together in hostels 
or camps, the groups’ activities 
are organised around themes 
such as “nature protection” and 
“building playgrounds”. Dates 
for the exchanges are in July and 
August in Britain and 31 August- 
9 September in Germany. For 
full details write to Peter Shaw at 
GD, Landesgeschaftsstelle — 


Nord, Katharinen str. 13-3200 


Hildesheim, Germany. 


VOLUNTEER DIRECTOR 


Independent Living Scheme 
GREENWICH 


CSV in partnership with Greenwich Social Services is embarking on 
an innovative development of “care in the community” . The 
Greenwich Independent Living Scheme will support people with a 
range of disabilities to live in their own homes with the help of young 


volunteers. 


We wish to appoint a worker to recruit, interview, place and support 


the volunteers. 


The person appointed will have an enthusiastic and energetic 
commitment to volunteering, a positive approach to disability, be 
able to work independently, have sound judgement, communicate 
effectively and assertively and be a good administrator. 


Closing Date: 10th February. 


Salary Scale: £10,185 pro rata for 17’ hours per week=£5,092 


Actual Starting Salary: £5,092. 


For details and application form, please phone or write (preferably 


with SAE, to): 
Raina Sheridan 


Community Service Volunteers 


237 Pentonville Road 


London N1 SNJ 


Please quote job number: 414 


Tel: 01-278 6601 


ONE COMPLETED COUPON AND 


DISABILITY NOW IS ANYONE’S 


And it’s free! 
Every month it brings you: 


INFORMATION 


about benefits, conferences, 
services, aids and equipment, 
holidays, sport and leisure. 


L (Donations gratefully accepted). 


Disability Now is the newspaper for disabled people. It will also 
interest parents, carers and professionals in the disability field. 


What’s going on in Parliament, 
around the country and abroad. 


If you're not getting Disability Now - or you know someone 
who isn't but would like to — just complete the coupon below. 


M@ OCCUPATION ..............-:-0000: 
@ DISABILITY (ifapplicable) 
MEADDRESS .00.0.0.........0:ccccecceeseeseees 


VIEWS 


Professional and personal on 
anything to do with disability. 


FEATURES 


on politics, travel, motoring, 
micro-technology, fashion, 

books, the arts and personal 
problems. 


Please put me on the Disability Now circulation list 


ee Post Code..............tcc0- 
Send to Gayle Mooney, Circulation Supervisor, Room 2B, Disability Now, 
Freepost, 12 Park Crescent, London W1E 3FB 
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Text book 
revolution 


Visually and physically disabled 
students can now share some of 
the benefits of information tech- 
nology, thanks to a new idea 
from a group of college lecturers 
in the North-West. 

Their company, Information 
Education, has put a series. of 
books on to floppy disc, allowing 
students to turn pages, consult 
the index and look up cross re- 
ferences simply by pressing a 
single key. 

x< ~The Viewbooks are easier for 
“physically disabled students to 
use than conventional text- 
books, and people with visual 
disabilities often find a screen 
easier to read than black print on 
paper. 

At the touch ofa button, pages 
and student jottings can be 
printed out on paper or via a 
Braille embosser. The books are 
also less bulky to store than large 
print or Braille textbooks. 

For more severely disabled 
students, a speech synthesizer 
can be used instead of a 
‘keyboard and screen, with no al- 
terations to the programme 
needed. 

The £15 cost of each book in- 
cludes the right to make up to 20 
copies for use within the same 
organisation. ’ 
Information Education Ltd, 


Unit 33, The Enterprise Centre, 
Bedford Rd, Stoke-on-Trent. 


First Bill in 
braille for 
David Blunkett 


The Local Government Finance 
Bill, which sets out the poll tax, 
is the first to be published in 
braille. This will allow David 
Blunkett, the blind Labour MP, 


* to take part in line-by-line scru- 


tiny as it goes through commit- 
tee stage in the Commons. 
=*Mr Blunkett, MP for Sheffield 
Hillsborough, has been pressing 
for resources to help him tackle 
his Parliamentary paperwork. 
The House of Commons _ has 
already bought a printer that 
converts conventional word- 
processor data into braille. 
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Fashion Services saved 


Bradford T 


Nellie Thornton: delighted 


The fight for survival by Fashion. 
Services for the Disabled has 
finally been won, thanks to a cash 
lifeline thrown by Bradford 
Council. 

The future of the pioneering 
workshop supplying specially 
made clothes for disabled peo- 
ple had hung in the balance since 
July when funds from the Man- 
power Service Commission 
dried up. 

But the months of uncertainty 
and campaigning have paid off 
now that Bradford Council has 
found £28,800 for the workshop 
and a further £44,000 for the 
training scheme which teaches 
disabled people clothes-making 
skills. 

The cash will be administered 
through the Bradford and Ilkley 
Community College, which has 
been providing month-to-month 
funding since the MSC money 
ran out. 

‘I'm delighted that the work- 
shop can continue,” said Nellie 
Thornton, the project director, 
“and I’m grateful to the council 
for agreeing to fund us.” 

Barnardo’s were thinking of 
offering some cash before the 
council’s offer, and she hopes 
this money will still be forth- 
coming. “We need more money 
for the training programme. We 
hope they will pay up anyway. 
It’s still very much wait and see.” 


Working in perfect harmony 


Coventry Spastics Society and 
Social Services department have 
teamed up to care for local phy- 
sically disabled people in what is 
believed to be the first scheme of 
its kind in the country. 

The joint project allows dis- 
abled people to live in their own 
homes supported by helpers in- 
stead of being cared for in a re- 
sidential centre. : 

“We have been working 
together in complete part- 
nership planning the scheme for 
2 years,” said Penny Collard, 
Coventry Spastics Society liaison 
officer. 

The money for the scheme 


For free brochure, send this coupon now or 


telephone 061-832 1673. 
Name 
Address_: a 


comes from a trust fund set up 
with £275,000 raised by the sale 
of Penderels, a Spastics Society 
centre handed over to Coventry 
city council in 1975. 

The council will contribute a 
further £90,000 annually for the 
next 3 years. “We are hoping the 
scheme will be so successful that 
the council funding will be ex- 
tended,” said Mrs Collard. 

So far, 8 schemes are under- 
way, housing 10 people with va- 
rious physical disabilities, some 
of whom would otherwise have 
had to move out of their own 
homes, and others who were in 


. residential care. 


The Society hopes to add 
another 8 places a year until 30 
people are catered for. 

The scheme will use purpose 
built bungalows or adapted 
houses, with care provision tai- 
lored to each individual’s needs: 
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ioe Barlow: fed up with waiting. 
Ombudsman to investigate deaf 
men's 3 year telephone delay — 


The British Deaf Association has 
complained to the parliamentary 
Ombudsman that applications 
by 2 of their members to local 
authorities for keyboard tele- 
phone aids were wrongly ‘fe- 
jected. 

The BDA believe the refusal to 
grant Ivor Barlow of Wol- 
verhampton and James Aitch- 
ison of North Tyneside tele- 
phone aids breaches the 1970 
Chronically. Siek atnnd~ Disabled 
Persons Act, which requires loc- 
al authorities to provide services 
to meet the assessed needs of 
disabled people, including any 
equipment necessary for using 
the telephone. 


..The Secretary of State for Social 


Services has powers to look into 
complaints against social ser- 
vices and order the authority in- 
volved to fulfill its legal duties. 
But a BDA request to the 


“*$o Little for So Many, a Royal 


rs/Wolverhampton Express & Star 
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| 
Secretary of State to look into M 
Barlow’s case in January 1985| 
has still not produced a decision: 
nearly 3 years later. cia 

It is this delay that has promp-| 
ted the BDA to ask Labour MP Alf 
Morris to submit the cases to the. 
Ombudsman. ue 

“The only official, non-judicial 
course of action open to dis- 
abled people in such cases is a 
request’ for an” inquiry to. the 
Secretary of State. The system 
cannot work if he refuses to re- 
spond as he should,” said BDA 
general secretary Arthur Verney. 


National Institute for the Blind 
report published in September 
last year found that only 1 per- 
son in 1,000 received help with 
environmental aids when half of 
the elderly population were esti-: 
mated to need them. 
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Pure Air 


AT LAST A MULTI-PURPOSE LIFTER 
THE NEW MANGAR BOOSTER! 


PORTABLE 
lifts from 
floor 
to chair 
at 
Home... 


For further details CONTACT: Mangar Aids Ltd., 
Prestelgne Industrial Estate, Presteigne, Powys. LD8 2UF 


Tel: No. 0544 267674 


Sales Dept. i 


Approved by Stoke Mandeville Hospital ; 
A British Product shown in the Design Centre London. 
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